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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this project was the development of 
a curriculum in the area of youth ministry and a program 
based on that curriculum. It was presented in two parts, 
the first of which provided the basis for the curriculum, 
while the second part detailed the actual pilot program in 
which the feasibility of training young people as youth 
peer ministers was demonstrated. 

In the first part, the researcher first looked at 
the "natural man" to discover whether there is the possi¬ 
bility of "wholeness," as seen in the writings of Carl Jung 
and Abraham Maslow, who were chosen because of their real¬ 
istic yet profound appreciation of the struggle involved 
in the continual process of becoming a whole person. This 
was followed by looking at the spirituality of Jesus and 
then seeing how four individuals, St. Benedict, St. Fran¬ 
cis, St. Ignatius, and Thomas Merton, adapted that spiri¬ 
tuality to their own time in history. From St. Benedict 
was derived the importance of getting into the rhythms of 
one's life through a repeated course of action. The sim¬ 
plicity and style of ministry which ought to be considered 
for the present-day needs of the parish were taken from 
St. Francis. The entire process of discernment was found 
in the life and teachings of St. Ignatius and, finally, the 
necessity of a prayer life was derived from Thomas Merton. 
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Integrating the natural and spiritual insights pro¬ 
vided a model for spiritual formation based on spiritual 
and psychological parameters: prayer/individuation, scrip¬ 
ture/self-revelation, ritual (i.e., Eucharist)/celebrating, 
and virtuing/valuing. This led to the second part, in 
which a triphasic program was presented and tested in a 
pilot program in the Catholic Diocese of Orlando, Florida. 
It consisted of the Alpha experience, incorporating both 
sets of parameters; Phase II, stressing the psychological 
parameters; and Phase III, stressing the spiritual param¬ 
eters. 

This program was designed both to enable youth to 
mature in their own spirituality and to develop in them 
the skills necessary to minister meaningfully to their 
peers. The pilot program proved successful, and as of the 
time this study was completed over 373 individuals had gone 
through the entire six-month program and had been commis¬ 
sioned by the bishop as youth peer ministers. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Saint Pius X declared that young people exert a 
very important influence in modern society; the circum¬ 
stances of their life, their habits of thought, their re¬ 
lationships with their family have been completely trans¬ 
formed.^ - The Second Vatican Council very clearly stated 
in its decree on the "Apostolate of the Lay People" that 
"the young should become the first apostles of youth, in 
direct contact with them, exercising the Apostolate by 

themselves among themselves, taking account of their 

2 

social environment." Pope Paul VI stated, "Young people 
who are well trained in faith and prayer must become more 
and more the Apostles of youth." 

BACKGROUND 

These and similar quotes indicate the tremendous 
stress that has been placed on youth spiritual formation 
by some of the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
the past, there has been increased awareness of the reed 
for challenging the youth to more action and decisional 

^P. Pius X, Alloc., "Ad Catholicam Associationem 
Gallicae de pietate scientia et actione," 25 Sept. 1904, 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis , XXXVII (1904-1905), 296-300. 

^Vatican II, Apostolicam actvusitatem , 18 Nov. 1965 
(New York: Pillar Books, 1963). 
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responsibility within the church. This researcher has found 
the following attitudes characteristic of the leaders in 
youth ministry he has been meeting over the past two or 
three years. 

1. A sense of one's own gifts and the importance 
of one's own ministry. These persons seem aware of their 
own special charisma for understanding and meeting the 
needs of young people. They view their activities, once 
called "Catholic action" or "apostolic action," within the 
framework of ministry. 

They are not looking to "higher-ups" for direction 
or approval. They take seriously their own experience of 
ministry, trying to learn from that, waiting to see where 
it v;ill lead. 

2. Radical efforts at outreach. These leaders 
have moved away from a style of ministry that could be 
called "sedentary availability." Instead, they are pre¬ 
occupied with people and their needs, searching young 
people out where they are to be found. Their stress is 
as much on contacts as on programs. 

3. Concern for gathering the community. If the 
concern of a previous period of the church was to function 
before the assembled community, the new concern is to as¬ 
semble the community as a first step. 

Young people come together for dialogue, celebra¬ 
tion and prayer. Most often, the eucharist is not the 
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starting point of these gatherings but rather a long-range 
goal. Young and old, women and men—some formally ordained 
as priests—are discovering their charisma for preaching or 
healing or organizing. 

4. Calling others to ministry. Youth ministers 
are preoccupied with the discernment and affirmation of 
gifts in those to whom they minister. They quickly provide 
other young people with opportunities for responsibility 
and leadership in youth programs. 

In order better to prepare the young for the chal¬ 
lenge of work in the church; in order to help them discern 
their own gifts as well as the gifts of others; rn order 
to aid them in their outreach as well as their concern for 
community, it is the hope of this researcher to attempt 
the formulation of a program that might answer some of 
these needs. 


PURPOSE AND METHODOLOGY 

The purpose of this particular project is to attempt 
to develop a curriculum in the area of youth ministry and a 
program based on that curriculum. This will be done, in the 
first part, by looking at the "natural man" and discovering 
whether there is the possibility of "wholeness. ;t Two social 
scientists have been chosen; Carl Jung and Abraham Maslow. 
These two men were chosen because of their realistic and yet 
profound appreciation of the struggle that is involved in 
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the continual process of becoming a whole person * Having 
studied the possibilities of what are some of the elements 
which make up a complete human person "naturally speaking," 
the project will then search out some of the elements of 
Christian wholeness. This w: i.1 be done by looking at the 
spirituality of Jesus and then seeing how others have taken 
that spirituality and adapted it to their own time in his¬ 
tory. The persons who will be studied briefly are: St. 
Benedict, St. Francis, St. Ignatius, and Thomas Merton. 

From the study of these persons it is hoped that some of 
the wisdom which they discovered can be integrated with the 
insights of Carl Jung and Abraham Maslow in the formula¬ 
tion of principles and curriculum which will be helpful in 
the training of younger people to minister to themselves 
and then to their peer group. 

In Part II a program will be developed based upon 
the principles and curriculum in Part I. 
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CHAPTER I 

TOWARD AN ANDROGYNOUS PERSON 

INTRODUCTION 

In this first part an attempt is made to formulate 
a curriculum which would be important with regard to youth 
spiritual development. In no way will it be able to be 
all-inclusive, nor will it be a curriculum that should re¬ 
main unchanged. It is only hoped that for the present it 
might answer some of the spiritual needs of the young per¬ 
son and that it will be sound enough to be a foundation for 
many of the developments in youth spiritualities which 
could well appear in the future. 

The object of the first part, then, is to attempt 
to articulate a tentative curriculum. The foundation for 
this curriculum will be based on two areas in ascending 
order of importances (a) psychological data on the possibil¬ 
ity of wholeness; and, more importantly, (b) theological 
data based on the Risen Christ and some of those who have 
followed Him. We will begin by considering Carl Jung and 
then Abraham Maslow, Dr. Jung was chosen because of his 
work on the "whole person" and the process whereby one 
reaches this wholeness. Dr. Maslow was chosen because of 
his work on "peak" experiences. 
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A. CARL JUNG 

In so far as every individual has the law of his 
life inborn in him it is theoretically possible for 
any man to follow this law and so become a personal¬ 
ity, i.e., to achieve wholeness. 

In this particular section an attempt is made to 
explore some of Carl Jung's ideas on "wholeness." The title 
of the chapter, "Toward an Androgynous Person," was chosen 
because the word androgyny is not familiar to most people. 
This is regrettable because the word attempts to describe a 
type of wholeness within the individual. The word has often 
had negative connotations, since it was originally associ¬ 
ated with physical hermaphroditism? it is still so associ¬ 
ated in the dictionaries. The theme of androgyny, and with 
it the word, has been ,r ived, along with the feminist 
movement of the 1960's, first by women struggling for a new 
egalitarian society and increasingly by men who are open to 
the issue of a changed definition of human wholeness. Was 
Carl Jung one of those men? 

Carl Jung was born July 26, 1875, in Kesswil, Switz¬ 
erland on Lake Constance. His father, Johann Paul Achilles 
Jung (1842-1896) was a clergyman and his mother, Emile 
Prceiswerk Jung (1849-1923) was a daughter of a long- 


‘Ira Progoff, The Death and Rebirth of Psychology 


(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969), p. 168. 
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established Basel family. When Carl was four the family 

moved to Klein-Hiiingen near Basel. 

During Jung's school years there developed both a 

distrust of institutional religion (because of his famous 

2 

dream of God defecating on the Cathedral) and a great love 
for the will of God. 

If one fulfills the will of God one can be sure 
of going the right way. . . . One must be utterly 
abandoned to God. Nothing matters but fulfilling 
His Will. . . . To me it seemed that one's duty was 
to explore daily the will of God.-* 

On December 10, 1900 , at twenty-five years of age, Jung 
assumed his post as First Assistant Physician at the Burg- 
holzli Psychiatric Clinic under Eugen Bleuier, whom Jung 
recognized gratefully all his life as the first of his only 
two teachers; Pierre Jonet, at the Salpetriere in Paris, 
with whom he studied in 1902, was his second. From 1900 
until his death in Zurich on June 6, 1961, Jung wrote pro¬ 
fusely. Many scholars divide his professional life in this 
way; (a) the Scholar Physician; First Period (1900-1907); 

(b) Scholar Physician; Second Period (1907-1912); (c) Schol¬ 

ar Physician; Master Period (1912-1946); Old Age and Re- 

A 

tirement (1946-1961).'* Going into the details of Jung's 

2 

Carl Jung, Memories, Dreams, Reflections (New 
York; Vintage Books, 1965), p. 39. 

3 Ibid., pp. 40-46. 

^Carl Jung, The Portable Jung (Toronto, Ont.; Pen¬ 
guin Books, 1977), pp. xi-xxxii. 
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life is not the purpose of this section. Rather, a con¬ 
sideration of Jung's concepts of individuation and self is 
pertinent because in these concepts Jung developed his 
ideas on wholeness. 

Before one can understand Jung's concepts of indi¬ 
viduation and self it is advisable to summarize briefly 
Jung's view of the unconscious. It seems to be a matter of 
common sense not to expect an Irish setter to ask the ques¬ 
tion, "What is the unconscious all about?" It is not in the 
nature of Irish setters to behave in such a manner. Robins 
do not become presidents of universities, nor do tropical 
fish become mayors of cities. It is not their nature. 

Each species has its own distinctive characteristics. The 
beaver acts as a beaver in all that it does and the honey¬ 
bee lives its life as a honeybee and as nothing else. 

Can this be true also of human beings? Jung would 
say yes. There seem to be certain patterns of activity 
that are realities ingrained into our natures. In trying 
to trace the origins of these activities, Jung had to find— 
at least in theory—a condition in nature where man lived by 
means of his instincts as a member of the animal kingdom 
while something more finely developed than instinctual be¬ 
havior was beginning to disclose itself. This condition he 
described by means of an adjective "psychoid": a twilight 
time for the development of humankind. For Jung this word 
"psychoic" describes a hypothetical substream of the human 
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organism at which psychological qualities are present "in 

5 

potentia," waiting to be actualized. With growth and de¬ 
velopment those psychological qualities emerge. The total 
organism (which we now call man) develops In a predeter¬ 
mined manner. The development which take.® place does so 
according to a plan or image latent in the organism. This 
protoimage contains within it all that is necessary for its 
proper development. Even in the state we have described as 
psychoid this "protoimage" is there. How then did we de¬ 
velop? Progoff, in describing Jung's theory, said this; 

What happened according to Jung's conceptualiza¬ 
tion to permit the psyche to emerge as a factor oper¬ 
ating in its own right, is that the psychoid, proto¬ 
images of the organism have been separated from their 
physiological aspect. The proto-images formerly in¬ 
separable from the instincts of the psychoid level 
are now split off from them and appear independently 
as archetypes, the formative factors of uhe psyche. 
Separated from the instincts, the proto-images become 
archetypes; and as they are expressed in individual 
lives they appear in the multitude of symbolic forms 
that constitute the phenomena of the psyche. It is 
thus that the psyche emerges in human kind by means 
of a process in which instinct becomes separated from 
archetype. The physiological and psychological as¬ 
pects of man appear then as distinct areas united on 
the common ground of the primal "psychoid substrate of 
the human being."® 

In this state the instincts continue to be the 
driving urges. But the guide of the instincts, the direc¬ 
tion toward which they will fall, will be the protoimages we 
call archetypical images. In summary, Progoff, in 


^Progoff, p. 168. ^Ibid., p. 174. 
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explaining Jung's theory, gave us a suggestive description 
of the beginnings of humankind. The stages lead us from 
the primal psychoid unity via the protoimaces to the in¬ 
stincts and archetypes, and ultimately to the individual 
imagery of the psyche. 

These instinctual images or archetypical images are 

found in the unconscious. The unconscious is divided into 

two parts: the personal unconscious and the collective 

unconscious. These two parts plus the ego constitute for 

7 

Jung the psyche. 

The ego is made up of conscious perceptions, memo¬ 
ries, thoughts and feelings. It is responsible for one's 
feeling of identity and continuity aid from the viewpoint 
of the person himself it is regarded as being the center of 
consciousness. When it reaches its maturity it assumes the 
role of mediator between the conscious and unconscious. 

The personal unconscious, so to speak, is a region adjoin¬ 
ing the ego. It consists of experiences that were once 
conscious but which were repressed, suppressed, forgotten 
or ignored. The collective unconscious is the storehouse 
of latent memory traces inherited from humankind's ances¬ 
tral past, a past which includes (as was hinted at by 
Progoff) not only the racial history of man as a separate 

7 Carl Jung (ed.), Man and His Symbols (New York: 
Dell, 1977), p. 6. 
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species but his prehuman or animal ancestors as well. It 
is almost entirely detached from anything personal in the 
life of the individual. Jung put it this way: 

Everything of which I know, but of which I am not 
at the moment thinking; everything of which I was once 
conscious but have now forgotten; everything perceived 
by my senses, but not noted by my conscious mind; every¬ 
thing which invol intarily and without paying attention 
to it, I feel, think, remember, want and do, all the 
future things that are taking shape in me will sometime 
come to consciousness: all this is the content of the 
unconscious. 8 

Besides these [referring to similar ideas mentioned 
above] we must include all more or less intentional 
repressions of painful thoughts and feelings. I call 
the sum of all these contents the personal unconscious. 
But over and above that we also find in the unconscious 
qualities that are not individually acquired but are 
inherited, i.e. the archetypes. These form the col¬ 
lective unconscious.9 

Jung tells us the content of both of these form the uncon¬ 
scious when he states in another passage: 

Whereas the contents of the personal unconscious 
are acquired during the individual lifetime the:con¬ 
tents of the collective unconscious are invariably 
archetypes that were present from the beginning.^ 

Both the unconscious and the conscious form two halves which 

together should form a whole. "It is the old game of hammer 

and anvil, between them the patient iron is forged into an 


Q 

"Carl Jung, "The Structure and Dynamics of the 
Psyche," in his Collected Works (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1960) , VIII, 185. 

9 Ibid,, VIII, 133f. 

^ 9 Carl Jung, "Aion," in his Collected Works , IX, 
Pt. II, 8. 
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indestructible whole. They are compensatory and not op¬ 

posed because both conscious and unconscious complement one 

12 

another to form a total union. 

If one is not willing to admit both of these ele¬ 
ments which constitute the psyche, trouble occurs. So many 
of us are caught in all sorts of outer experiences and 
thinking, events and activities and become less and less 
attentive to our inner world. St. Teresa of Avila described 
inner personality as an interior castle in which there are 
many mansions. Many remain for the most part outside the 
castle. 

There are souls so infirmed and so accustomed to 
busying themselves with outside affairs that nothing 
can be done for them, and it seems as though they are 
incapable of entering within themselves at all. So 
accustomed have they grown to living all the time with 
the reptiles and other creatures to be found in the 
outer court of the castle that they have almost become 

like them. 

This closing off of the inner world of our lives 
could lead to three well known indicators of an unbalanced 
psyche: (a) depression, (b) projection, and (c) possession. 

Depression or what Freud called "free floating anxi¬ 
ety" is common. It begins when we interpret our relationship 

■^Carl Jung, "The Archetype and the Collective Un¬ 
conscious, in his Collected Works , IX, Pt. I, 288-89. 

12 

Carl Jung, "Two Essays on Analytical Psychology," 
in his Collected Works , VII, 175. 

13 

St. Teresa of Avila, Interior Castle (New York: 
Doubleday, 1961), p. 31. 
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with our environment as representing defeat or deprivation, 
More and more burdens and obstacles seem to arise to put 
us down. Then we judge ourselves as deficient or inade¬ 
quate. We begin to feel worthless and reject ourselves. 

The future gets dark as we surmise that our current suffer¬ 
ing or difficulties will continue indefinitely. Nothing 
is left but frustration. 

As depression becomes severe we experience despon¬ 
dency. We lose energy and seek passivity and escape, often 
by sleep. Sometimes we become more dependent on people, 
drugs or alcohol. At the extreme are suicidal wishes, 
which are sometimes acted out. 

Projection is a process whereby the effect is to 

isolate the subject from his environment, since instead of 

14 

a real relationship there is now only an illusory one. 

"She done it. Lord," said Adam. "It was the snake. Lord," 
pleaded Eve. We see the speck of dirt in our neighbor's eye 
long before the plant in our own. When something is awry, 
we point to its cause outside ourself—to the neighbors or 
rhiidren, priest or bishop, Watergate or Proposition 13. 

Projection is often the detection in the outer world 
of those elements to be found in our own inner world. When 
I heatedly accuse you, for instance, of stupidity or care¬ 
lessness, perhaps what I really see is the shadow of my own 

^Jung, Collected Works, IX, Pt. II, 9. 
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ineptitude. By attacking you I can for a moment purge my¬ 
self of guilt and responsibility. 

Possession occurs when, because of unconsciousness, 
"the Devil made me do it." We hurt or refrain from helping 
and healing until suddenly, often too late, we realize that 
we "goofed." To the degree that we do not know our inner 
world, we can be possessed by elements and forces, experi¬ 
ences and thinking which wreak havoc on ourselves, families 
and society. 

There are often positive as well as negative aspects 

to the behavior in both projection and possession. One may 

marry his spouse on whom he has projected his most cherished 

and unconscious ideals. We can be possessed by positive 

forces within us,- moved to heroic sacrifices and "love" for 

others but blindly and unaware. We have all met some who 

15 

seem to be compulsive "do gooders." 

These three types of behavior are indications of a 
form of blindness of heart. This blindness usually is a 
result of our inability to recognize our wholeness, to ad¬ 
mit and dialogue with our inner life as well as life out¬ 
side. 

Jung maintained that this splitting of the psyche, 
i.e., conscious-unconscious, does not have to be. One can 

15 Thomas Downs, Journey to Self through Dialogue 
(West Mystic, CT: Twenty-three Publications, 1977), p. 44f. 
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16 

integrate the conscious with the unconscious. The process 
whereby va come to our wholeness is what Jung called indi¬ 
viduation. This "bringing together of the conscious and 

17 • . 

the unconscious" is a lifetime task. The term individua¬ 
tion is "on the one hand definite enough to convey the sum 
of human wholeness and on the other indefinite enough to 
express the indescribable and indeterminable nature of 
wholeness. 

Jung defined this term in many ways and in many 
places throughout his writings. Three have been chosen for 
use in this paper. 

Individuation means becoming a single homogeneous 
being and in so far as individuality embraces our inner¬ 
most, last and incomparable uniqueness, it also implies 
becoming one's own self. We therefore could translate 
individuation as coming to "selfhood" or "self reali¬ 
zation. "19 

I use the term individuation to denote the process 
by which a person becomes a psychological individual 
i.e. a separate individual unity or whole. 20 

Individuation is a process of differentiation having 
for its goal the development of individuals. It is 
practically the same as development of consciousness 


^Jung, Collected Works , IX, Pt. II, 39. 

17 Carl Jung, "Symbols of Transformation," in his 
Collected Works , V, 301. 

^Carl Jung, "Psychology and Alchemy," in his Col¬ 
lected Works , XII, 18. 

"^Jung, Collected. Works , VII, 171. 

20 Ibid., IX, Pt. II, 275. 
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21 

out of the original state of identity. 

Individuation then is both a natural process by 
which what is latent and potential in the human organism 
comes to expression on a psychological level and a psy¬ 
chological discipline that seeks to work with the in¬ 
herently integrative process of the unconscious and 

conscious.22 

The aim of this process is talked about by Jung as "the syn- 
23 24 

thesis of self" or as "inner healing." Or again, "the 
aim is to divest the self of false wrappings of the "per¬ 
sona" on the one hand and the suggestive primordial images 
on the other. " 2 ^ 

According to Jung this wholeness can be reached by 
engaging in this process. This journey within begins with 
the discovery of the "persona" and is culminated in the dis¬ 
covery of the "self." One must begin with the "persona." 

For, as Jung states, "the man with the 'persona' is blind 

2 6 

to the inner world." 

The "persona" is defined as 

a complicated system of relations between individual 
consciousness and society fittingly enough a kind of 
Mask designed on the one hand to make a definite im¬ 
pression upon others and on the other hand to conceal 
the true nature of the individual. . . .27 


p 1 

Carl Jung, "Psychological Types," in his Collected 
Works , VI, 448. 

22 Progoff, p. 181. 

^Jung, Collected Works , IX, Pt. I, 164. 

24 Ibid., V, 433. 25 Ibid., VII, 172. 

26 Ibid., VII, 197. 27 Ibid., VII, 190. 
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It is a mask of the collective psyche. A Mask 
that feigns individuality and tries to make others and 
oneself believe that one is an individual. It is no¬ 
thing real. It is a compromise of what a man should 
appear to be—take a name, a title, etc. . . .28 

The persona is dangerous because not only does it 

block the journey within but it also identifies with a 

single psychological function and it represses the other 
29 

functions. In so doing it prevents the development of, 
let us say, the thinking function for the feeler or the 
intuitive function for the sensate, etc. Until or unless 
someone is willing to get behind his/her mask or roles 
there is very little hope of progressing toward wholeness. 

The next important area of concern is dealing with 
one's shadow. For Jung, the shadow personifies everything 
that the person refuses to acknowledge about himself/her¬ 
self. These usually are inferior qualities or traits which 
are projected onto other people, places and things and 
thereby do not have to be dealt with by the person. 28 

The shadow is not to be considered as something 
negative only: there can also be positive elements to the 
shadow. The main issue here is not the tagging of particu¬ 
lar manifestations of the shadow as positive or negative 
but to grow in one's awareness of these manifestations. 

One fairly certain indication of the possible workings of 

28 Ibid., VII, 155-56. 29 Ibid., VII, 284. 

J ibid., IX, Pt. I, 284f. 
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the shadow is when one has an irrational, angry, often over¬ 
reaction, to a particular person, place or thing with a mem¬ 
ber of the same sex. When an occurrence like this happens 
it could mean the shadow is being activated. It can also 
manifest itself in an explosive or inadvertent act. It ap¬ 
pears in dreams as a person of the same sex.^ 1 It becomes 
a hostile element only when it is ignored or misunderstood. 

For Jung it is the "Apprentice Piece" in the individuation 

32 

process. The anima/animus is the "Master Piece." 

The anima in the male and the animus in the female 
are the projection-making factors. The anima of males is 
considered first. The same principles apply for the animus 
of the female but the manifestations will be different. 

What is said about mother or woman for the male child would 
apply for the father or male in a female child. 

The anima is the woman within. She is not an in¬ 
vention of the conscious but a spontaneous product of the 
unconscious. Nor is she some form of substitute figure 
for the mother. The anima is the personification of all 
the feminine psychological tendencies in a male's psyche, 
e.g., tenderness, potential for personal love, ability to 
have deep relationships. Its individual manifestation is 

31 

Jung, Man and His Symbols , pp. 174-75. 

^Jung, Collected Works , IX, Pt. I, 28. 

33 

Jung, The Portable Jung , p* 151. 
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often shaped by the person's mother. If the mother had a 
negative influence his anima could express itself in vas- 
cillating moods, insecurity, or poisonous, waspish "ef- 

34 

feminate" remarks in which he is critical of everything. 

If the relationship with the mother was positive the result 

could be that the anima expresses itself in the man's being 

overly sensitive, very touchy, and extremely sentimental. 

The anima can also serve as a positive influence. It can 

serve as a guide for the man's journey within. In this 

journey the man learns to take more seriously his feelings, 

moods, etc. He learns to integrate and dialogue with this 

archetype in the unconscious, the anima. 

As these aspects (persona/shadow, anima/animus, 

etc.) of the psyche are dealt with and integrated so that 

the person no longer partially or entirely identifies, for 

example, with his anima, the "Self" begins to manifest 

itself in dreams, etc., possibly as mandala figures and 

35 

images like the wise old man. 

Jung describes the self in many ways. It is an- 

36 

drogynous, consisting of masculine and feminine elements. 

37 

It is a wholeness that transcends unconsciousness. The 

O A 

q Jung, Man and His Symbols , p. 186. 

35 Ibid., p. 208. 

3< *Jung, Collected Works , IX, Pt. I, 364. 

37 Ibid., IX, Pt. I, 164. 
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self 

... is a quantity that is supraordinate to the 
conscious ego. It embraces not only the conscious 
but also the unconscious psyche. . . . There is 
little hope of ever reaching even approximate con¬ 
sciousness of the self [because] there will always 
exist an interminate and determinable amount of un¬ 
conscious material which belongs to the self. 38 

"It is . . . our life's goal for it is the completest ex¬ 
pression of that fateful combination we call individual- 
3 9 

ity." It is "God with us"; the beginning of our whole 
psychic life seems to be inextricably rooted in this point 
—the self—and all our highest and ultimate purpose seems 
to be striving for it. 49 

The self seems then, on the one hand, the primal 
factor that is the basis of all psychological development, 
and the guiding purpose, the source and culmination of human 
life and of all psychological striving. The self expresses 
itself in symbols like the "Divine Child" or "the pearl of 
great worth" or the philosopher's stone, or Christ. 

It would seem that as a psychological term the self 
represents the infinite depth and magnitude of human per¬ 
sonality. It is thus a psychological term that is more than 
psychological by its very nature, for it directs our con¬ 
sciousness to levels of experience that transcend the ordi- 

41 

nary range of intellectual understanding. 

3 **Ibid. , VII, 175. 39 Ibid., XII, 278-81. 
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For the present writer this brief odyssey through 
some of Jung's terms brings him to a point at which he can 
make some generalizations. 

1. The human person has dimensions beyond the con¬ 
sciousness. 

2. The discovery of those dimensions is a process. 

3. The process (individuation) begins with awareness 

42 

of the "false self" and the shadow. 

4. The process of integration continues with the 
"self" serving as both the model and the source. 

5. The process deals with the very depth of human¬ 
kind. 

It would then seem that wholeness for Jung is possible. In 
fact, not only is it possible but until and not unless one 
reaches it he/she is less a person. 

B. ABRAHAM MASLOW 

Third force psychology is a fact of life today. 
Behaviorists and psychoanalysts must be willing to acknowl¬ 
edge the contribution made by third-force psychologists. 
This situation exists today because of the word of many 
persons. Yet one person seems to stand above the rest. 

That person is Abraham Maslow. 

Maslow was born in New York City on April 1, 1908, 

^Jung, Collected Works, VI, 460. 
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and died in Menlo Park/ California, in 1970. His college 
and graduate education came from the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin. From 1335-1937 he was a Carnegie Fellow at Columbia 
University. In 1957 he joined the faculty of Brooklyn Col¬ 
lege. He left that position in 1951 to become the chairman 
of the Psychology Department at Brandeis University, a posi¬ 
tion he held for ten years. Thereupon he severed as Pro¬ 
fessor of Psychology. In 1961-1962 he was Visiting Fellow 
at the Western Behavioral Science Institute in La Jolla, 
California. In 1969 he became Resident Fellow at the Prince 
Laughlin Charitable Foundation in Menlo Park, California. 

He was chosen twice to be the president of two major divi¬ 
sions of the American Psychological Association, and elected 
in 1967 to the presidency of the entire association. 

Three of Maslow's concepts are considered briefly 
in this section: (a) human nature, (b) hierarchy of needs, 
and (c) self-actualization peak experiences. This is done 
in order to explore whether or not Maslow postulated the 
possibility of a human person reaching wholeness. 

Maslow's chief concern was to attempt to develop a 
model based on the characteristics of the healthy personal¬ 
ity. His theory can be briefly stated as: first, each indi¬ 
vidual has a personality structure; second, psychological 
health is the result of developing the potentialities hidden 
within this structure; third, psychological sickness results 
from the denial or frustration of this structure. As he 
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stated: 


Now let me try to present briefly and at first dog¬ 
matically the essence of this newly developing concep¬ 
tion of the psychologically healthy man. First of all 
and most important of all is the strong belief that man 
has an essential nature of his own, some skeleton of 
psychological structure that man be treated and dis¬ 
cussed analogously with his physical structure, that he 
has some needs, capacities, and tendencies that are in 
part genetically based, some of which are characteris¬ 
tics of the whole human species, cutting across all cul¬ 
tural lines, and some of which are unique to the indi¬ 
vidual. These basic needs are on their face good or 
neutral rather than evil. Second, there is involved the 
conception that full health and normal and desirable 
development consist in actualizing this nature, in ful¬ 
filling these potentialities, and in developing into 
maturity along the lines that this hidden, covert, dimly 
seen essential nature dictates, growing from within 
rather than being shaped from without. Third, it is now 
seen clearly that nost psychopathology results from the 
denial or the frustration or the twisting of man's es¬ 
sential nature. By this concept what is good? Anything 
that conducts to this desirable development in the di¬ 
rection of actualization of the inner nature of man. 

What is bad or abnormal? Anything that frustrates or 
blocks or denies the essential nature of man. 43 

This basic structure of man's is biologically based 
instinctive, but it is weak; it can be overcome suppressed 
or repressed. Man's instincts are not as strong as those 
of animals; they are subtle, delicate, very easily drowned 
out by fear, by disapproval. 

This inner core of man is good or neutral but not 
bad or evil. Evil behaviors are recantive rather than in- 
stinctive; sickness comes to people not because they have 


A 

J Abraham Maslow, Motivation and Personality , 2d 
ed. (New York: Harper & Row, 1970), pp. 269-70. 
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an evil nature but because "of the absence of certain grati¬ 
fications . . . these I call basic needs and called then in- 

stinctoid because they had to be gratified or sickness would 
44 

result." Masiow listed five criteria for terming a need 
instinctoid: (a) its absence breeds illness; (b) its pres¬ 
ence prevents illness; (c) its restoration cures illness; 

(d) under certain (very complex) free choice situations it 
is preferred by the deprived person over other satisfac¬ 
tions; and (e) it is found to be inactive or at a low ebb 

4 5 

or functionally absent in the healthy person. Maslow's 
system, then, is built upon the foundation of these in¬ 
stinctoid needs, and a hierarchy of these instinctoid needs. 
The healthy person, then, has a need for and chooses a par¬ 
ticular gratifier. According to Masiow, in choosing a par- 

46 

ticular gratifier the person was in fact choosing a value. 

Some of these values he calls Being values, which are at 

the very core of who the person is: 

If we then try to define the deepest most authen¬ 
tic most constitutionally base aspect of the real self 
of the identity of the authentic person we find that 
in order to be comprehensive we must include not* 
only the person's constitution and temperament, not 

44 Abraham Masiow, The Farthest Reaches of Human 
Nature (New York: Viking Press, 1971) , p. 379. ' 

4 ^Abraham Masiow, Toward a Psychology of Being (New 
York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1968), p. 22. 

4< *Maslow, Farthest Reaches, p. 12. 
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only his basic instinctoid needs but also the B- 

values.^7 

For Maslow self-actualization comes through need gratifica¬ 
tion rather than need frustration. Needs are put on a dy¬ 
namic hierarchy. 

The base of this hierarchy is Deficiency needs. 
Maslow lists four basic needs: physiological, safety, be¬ 
longingness, love, esteem. These needs themselves are 
hierarchical, i.e., the physical needs must be met before 
the safety needs can be met, etc. Maslow has summarized 
them succinctly: 

1. Most basic of all are the animal needs, those 
which we share with most of the other higher 
animals, the need for food, for water, for sleep, 
for rest, for sex, fcr warmth, and so on. 

2. Then comes the necessity for safety and for secur¬ 
ity, for the absence of danger and threat, for be¬ 
ing cared for when necessary, being able to be de¬ 
pendent and helpless and weak without feeling 
endangered. 

3. To belong to a group of some sort, and more specifi¬ 
cally to be able to love and to be loved, these also 
are needs in the same sense that their fulfillment 
makes further and higher growth possible and their 
frustration tends to block it and makes us sick. 

4. We need to respect ourselves, to be strong, to 
have a good sound self-esteem. Generally, this 
good self-esteem rests on three foundations: first, 
respect and approval from other people; second, 
actual capacity, achievement, and success; and 
third, the acceptance of and acting upon our own 
inner nature.^ 8 

In all his writings, Maslow referred to these four needs 


4 ^Ibid., p. 315. 

48 A. H. Maslow, "Personality Problems and Personal¬ 
ity Growth," in The Seif: Explorations in Personal Growth, 
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as absolutely necessary for the further development of the 
healthy personality. 

Next come the Being needs. These are grouped into 
two sets of needs: growth needs and meta needs. Their com¬ 
mon denominator is that both appear after the deficiency 
needs have been adequately met. The most general of the 
growth needs is the need for self-actualization. This need 
encompasses the other two: the need to know and understand 
and the aesthetic needs. The self-actualization need is 
described by Maslow in this way: 

Even if all these basic needs are satisfied, we 
may still often (if not always) expect that a new dis¬ 
content and restlessness will soon develop, unless the 
individual is doing what he, individually, is fitted 
for. A musician must make music, an artist must paint, 
a poet must write, if he is to oe ultimately at peace 
with himself. What a man can be, he must be. He must 
be true to his own nature. 

The specific form that these needs will take will, 
of course, vary greatly from person to person. In one 
individual it may take the form of the desire to be an 
ideal mother, in another it may be expressed athletic¬ 
ally, and in still another it may be expressed in 
painting pictures or in inventions. At this level, 
individual differences are the greatest. 

The clear emergence of these needs usually rests 
upon some prior satisfaction of the physiological, 
safety, love, and esteem needs. 9 

The second growth need is the need to know and 


ed. Clark E. Moustakos (New York: Harper & Row, 1956), p. 
243. 
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understand. This need presses one to seek an even deeper 

understanding of reality. Frustrate this need and often 

boredom and apathy result. The desire to know facts seems 

50 

to precede the desire to understand them. 

The final growth need is the aesthetic need. Mas- 
low stated: 

We know even less about these, the aesthetic needs, 
than about the others, and yet the testimony of his¬ 
tory, of the humanities, and of aestheticians forbids 
us to bypass this uncomfortable (to the scientist) 
area. I have attempted to study this phenomenon on a 
ciinical-personological basis with selected individu¬ 
als, and have at least convinced myself that in some 
individuals there is a truly basic aesthetic need. 

They get sick (in special ways) from ugliness, and are 
cured by beautiful surroundings; they crave actively, 
and their cravings are satisfied only by beauty.51 

The meta needs are the instinctoid needs through 
which humankind discovers the Being values of Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness. These needs are at the top of the hierarchy. 
They are all equal in their ability to foster self- 
actualization. Their absence is the occasion of what Mas- 
low called metapathologies. It is only in the fulfilling 
of these meta needs that the personality can reach its 
furthest development. 

Maslow's entire theory rests on his theory of hier¬ 
archy of needs. From this he built a similar hierarchy of 


®A. H. Maslow, "The Need to Know and the Fear of 
Knowing," Journal of General Psychology , LXVIII (1963), 
117-25. 

51 

Maslow, Motivation and Personality , p. 51. 
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motivation and a hierarchy of values. Time does not allow 
a detailed consideration of these matters, but it is per¬ 
tinent to deal with some of the characteristics of the 
self-actualized person. The three characteristics of the 
self-actualized person are creativity, sense of vocation 
and transcendence. Creativity for Maslow is concerned with 
a general attitude toward life rather than with specific 
talent in one of the arts. There seem to be three charac¬ 
teristics of the creative person: 

1. Perception— 

They see the fresh, the raw, the concrete, the idio- 
graphic, as well as the generic, the abstract, the 
categorized. Consequently, they live far more in the 
real world of nature than in the verbalized world of 
concept . . . abstractions . . . stereotypes that 
most people confuse with the real world. 52 

2. Spontaneousness— 

They were more natural less controlled and inhibited 
in their behavior. . . . This ability to express 
ideas and impulses without strangulation and without 
fear of ridicule turned out to be an essential as¬ 
pect. 53 

3. Integration—This quality underlines the previous two. 
The integrated person can dip into the unconscious and pre- 
conscious to integrate his rational environmental forces. 

He can better accept his feelings and impulses than always 
control them. 


52 

Maslow, Farthest Reaches , p. 57. 

^Maslow, Toward a Psychology of Being , p. 137. 
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The second characteristic of a self-actualized per¬ 
son is a sense of vocation. The self-actualized person is 
devoted to some job or task, some vocation or beloved work 
outside himself. The creativeness of the self-actualized 
was focused primarily on the accomplishment of this task: 

the task which seemed almost suited just for them. The 

54 

person and the job fit together. As a result of their 
feeling for their work the realms of work and play, realms 
usually dichotomized in most lives, are transcended and 
blend together. 

The final characteristic of the self-actualized per¬ 
son is transcendence, both personal and environmental. With 
regard to the environment: healthy people are ruled pri¬ 
marily by their inner world; they are not determined by 
their outside environment. The healthy person is able to 
adapt more easily to his environment. They have a greater 
need for solitude. They enjoy being by themselves; "they 

find it easy to be aloof, reserved and also calm and 
55 

serene." There also seems to occur a personal transcen¬ 
dence. Because they have identified these meta needs and 
have chosen to fulfill these needs through behavior based 
on meta values, they seem to identify with these values 
which exist outside themselves. They seem to achieve a 

54 

Maslow, Farther Reaches , pp* 301-2. 
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type of unity with the whole of creation and certain of its 
members. Maslow describes this as: 

This is a special phenomenological state in which 
the person somehow perceives the whole cosmos or at 
least the unity and integration of it and of everything 
in it, including his Self. He then feels as if he be¬ 
longs by right in the cosmos. He becomes one of the 
family rather than an orphan. He comes inside rather 
than being outside looking in. . . . He is a part of 
the universe rather than a stranger to it or an In¬ 
truder in it.5f> 

In addition, the healthy personality transcends it¬ 
self and achieves a oneness with other human beings. 

To identify one's highest self with the highest 
values of the world out there means, to some extent at 
least, a fusion with the non-self. But this is true 
not only for the world of nature. It is also true 
for other human beings. That is to say that the most 
highly valued part of such a person's self, then, is 
the same as the most highly valued part of the self of 
other self-actualizing people. Such selves overlap .^ 

Having briefly seen Maslow*s hierarchy of needs and 
characteristics of the self-actualizing personalizing, it 
is appropriate to conclude by considering Maslow's concept 
of peak experiences—experiences that can be had by the 
self-actualized person. 

58 

How does Maslow describe those peak moments? In 
the first place, he states the experiencer becomes "utterly" 
lost in the presence. He/she, when the experience happens, 


^Maslow, Farther Reaches , p. 277. 

57 Ibid., pp. 312-13. 
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is totally absorbed in the present moment of the experience. 
The experiencer becomes more receptive without question or 
expectations or worries. There are no judgments made during 
these experiences. Nor are there any strivings; straining 
tends to disappear. It is something that happens to some¬ 
one. There is a certain sense of awe and wonder. With that 
sense there come certain emotional aspects which include a 

sense of reference, humility and surrender before something 

. 59 
great. 

One of the qualities of peak experiences is their 
ability to overcome dichotomies. The realms of deficiency 
and imperfection are integrated. Maslow does not limit 
peak experiences to very uncommon occasions in life. If one 
shares the quality of absorption in anything, from ordinary 
daily experiences to a or.ce-in-a-lifetime experience, there 
could well exist a peak experience.^ The simplest version 
of the peak experience, namely fascination, concentration 
or absorption in anything which is interesting enough to 
hold this attention completely can serve as an example. By 
this is meant not only great symphonies or tragedies; the 
job can be done by a gripping movie or deductive story or 
simply becoming absorbed with one's work.^ 

Thomas Maslow insisted that peak experiences could 
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come in numerous ways from any number of sources, he also 

insisted that these experiences could not just brought 

about by will. Peak experiences will come unexpectedly; 

they will suddenly happen. Hunting them is like hunting 

62 

happiness; it is best not done directly. But he did be¬ 
lieve that a person could make them more likely to happen 
by an attitude of receptivity and openness. 

The most propitious frame of mind for "receiving" 
peak experiences is one of receptivity, almost a kind of 
passivity or trust or surrender, a fatalistic attitude of 
letting things happen without interference or butting in. 
One has to be able to give up pride, will dominance, being 

at the wheel, being in charge. It is necessary to be able 

63 

to relax, to let it happen. 

These types of experience not only validate a per¬ 
son's life, they also help an individual move toward a 
greater identity with him-/herself. The person in the peak 
experiences feels more integrated than at other times. He 
feels he is at the peak of his power, using all his capa¬ 
cities to the best and fullest. He feels more intelligent; 
he enjoys an effortlessness in functioning; he feels more 
than at other times to be the responsible, active, creating 


ences. 


^Thomas Maslow, "Lessons from the Peak Experi- 
Journal of Humanistic Psychology , II (1962), 12. 

63 Ibid., p. 13. 
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64 

of his own activities and perceptions. 

Not all self-actualized people have peak experi¬ 
ences. In later writings Maslow referred to two types 
of self-actualized people. The first he called "merely 
healthy" because they were self-actualized but enjoyed no 
peak experiences. The second he called "transcenders," 
healthy people who also had peak experiences.^^ 

There seems no doubt that Maslow held that "whole¬ 
ness" was possible to humankind. In his view, as in that 
of Jung, if wholeness—self-actualization—does not occur 
one will be less the individual for not having it happen. 
Maslov;, like Jung, believed it was possible for everyone. 
The only requisite was having the desire and making the 
decision to strive for it. Maslow, like Jung, believed 
that growth was developmental; it was a process. 

CONCLUSION 

It would seem fair to say that both for Jung and 
for Maslow "natural man" by his very nature was geared 
toward perfection, toward wholeness. Even if there was not 
a God or Revelation of Jesus, humankind, according to these 
two men, could still be perceived as created with a poten¬ 
tial toward wholeness, toward integration, toward self- 

b4 Maslow, Toward a Psychology of Being , pp. 104-14. 

^^Maslow, Farther Reaches, p. 280. 
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actualization. 

But we know that there was a Jesus. And our faith 
proclaims that He has been risen by the Father. We will now 
look at that faith dimension and discover whether or not one 
with the faith vision of Jesus Christ can build upon and in¬ 
tegrate some of the discoveries of doctors Jung and Maslow. 

I: the process of individuation, i.e., discovery of the 
"self," just a secular term for the process of holiness? 

Is the self-actualized person in fact a saint? In order 
hopefully to see these similarities the next chapter deals 
with the spirituality of Jesus and how some who chose to 
follow him in a heroic manner adapted that spirituality to 


their own time and place in history. 
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CHAPTER II 

SPIRITUALITY 

INTRODUCTION 

For modern-day people the word spirituality is very 
often connected with some anaemic unreality. This is re¬ 
grettable. Hans Urs von Balthasar defined "spirituality" as 

. . . that basic practical or existential attitude of 
man which is the consequence and expression of the way 
he understands his religious existence, the way in 
which he acts and reacts habitually throughout his 
life according to his objective and ultimate insights 
and decisions. 

As one can see from this definition, spirituality is not 
limited to the context of Christianity. According to the 
above definition one may also speak of Buddhist or Hindu 
spirituality. For the purpose of this chapter, however, it 
is Christian spirituality to which reference is made. For 
the Christian, Jesus is the source of his religious experi¬ 
ence as well as the source of his ultimate insights and 
decisions. This does not mean to imply that the Christian 
cannot learn from other traditions; this she/he must do. 

It means rather that Christ is "the teacher." In this 
Christological center all possible forms of Christian 


1 Hans Urs von Balthasar, "The Gospel as Norm and 
Test of All Spirituality in the Church," in Church and 
World (Glen Rock, NJ; Paulist Press, 1965), p. 7. 
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spirituality meet and, through the medium of faith flow into 
each other. Christian spirituality is rooted in the coming 
of Divine Revelation, in the historical concreteness of 
revelation in Jesus Christ. It means the personal assimila¬ 
tion of the salvific mission of Christ by each Christian. 
This demands of the Christian that he/she imitate Jesus in 
such a way that he stakes everything ultimately on this one 
card, abandoning the rest of the pack. He/sne must be will¬ 
ing to leave everything without looking back, without trying 
to create a synthesis between Jesus and leaving one's home, 
between Jesus and burying one's father, between Jesus and 
anyone or anything else. He must "take up his cross," i.e., 
must put the fulfillment of God's will before any personal 
plans, preferences or attachment. 

In this chapter there is a brief exploration of 
the spirituality of Jesus as the source of youth ministry 
and then an inquiry into how other men have followed the 
spirituality of Jesus. These men who are studied briefly 
are St. Benedict, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Ignatius Loyola 
and Thomas Merton. From these considerations an attempt 
is then made to postulate some tentative principles about 
some of the elements necessary for youth spirituality. 

From these principles, a curriculum is then suggested which 
it is hoped will be helpful in the formation of youth with 
regard to their spiritual lives. 
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A. SPIRITUALITY OF JESUS AS THE SOURCE FOR 

YOUTH MINISTRY 


For this writer, personal spirituality is the nec¬ 
essary source of any ministry, especially youth ministry. 

By using Henry Nouwen's expressions of ministry, the con¬ 
nection between ministry and what is meant here by spiritu¬ 
ality hopefully will be seen. Nouwen explained the concept 
of ministry in this way: 

Ministry means the ongoing attempt to put one's 
search for God, with all the moments of pain and joy, 
despair and hope, at the disposal of those who want 
to join the search, but do not know how. ... We lay 
down our life to give new life. ... We realize that 
young people call for Christians who are willing to 
develop their sensitivity to God's presence in their 
own lives, as well as the life of others, and to of¬ 
fer their experience as a way of recognition and 
liberation to their fellow people.2 

Elsewhere he also stated: 

Ministry is a very confronting surface. It does 
not allow people to live with illusions of immortality 
and boldness. It keeps reminding others that they are 
mortal and broken, but also that with this recognition 
of that condition, liberation starts.3 

From this the question seems to be: How do persons develop 

their sensitivity to the presence of God in their searching 

and sometimes burdened minds? It is suggested that the 

presence of God can best be discerned when one is aware of 


2 

Henry Nouwen, Creative Ministry (New York: Double¬ 
day, 1971), p. 116. 

^Henry Nouwen, The Wounded Healer (New York: 
Doubleday, 1971), p. 92. 
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the mystery of Christ in one's life. 

As a general rule, both spiritual and psychologi¬ 
cal growth occurs best in the atmosphere of a caring com¬ 
munity, where warm relationships with one's peers and those 
who are in authority manifest a certain fullness of life. 

In such a style of life, love becomes the root and founda¬ 
tion from which walls are gently broken down, and each 
person is allowed to be him- or herself. The spiritual life 
consists in the circle of love. The interaction takes its 
origin and power from the love of God, "poured into our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit who is given to us" (Romans 5:5). 
But it manifests itself in the ever rising spirit of loving 
and being loved on the human level. The basis of this 
circle of care is the inter- and intrarelationships which 
are characterized in part 

by a genuineness and a transparency in which I am 
my real feelings: 

by a warm acceptance and prizing of other persons as 
a separate individual: 

by a sensitive ability to see his world and himself 
as he sees them. 

then the other individual in the relationship—will 
experience and understand aspects of himself which 
previously he has repressed; will find himself becom¬ 
ing better integrated, more able to function effec¬ 
tively; will become more familiar to the persons he 
would like to be; will be more self-directive and self- 
confident; will become more person, more unique, and 
more self-expressive; will be more understanding, more 
accepting of others; will be able to cope with the ^ 
problems of life more adequately and more comfortably. 


4 Carl Rogers, On Becoming a Person (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1961), p. 89. 
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In this type of community, one can have the support 
necessary to begin his or her spiritual journey in search 
of the Lord. It is suggested here that the beacon, the 
lighthouse for that journey is the Christ and His Paschal 
Mystery. Hearing the words "Paschal Mystery" presented in 
the context of spirituality, the gut-level reaction of the 
writer was, "Unreal; not based on my experience." He won¬ 
dered how much more jargon was going to follow. The reader 
is asked to bear with him because, as was discovered, it 
was not just jargon. 

If one is to be a disciple of Christ, he must be 
willing to consider and imitate the Lord in the one thing 
He spoke about most often, and the one thing He wished to 
do during His life. That one thing was the will of the 
Father. This was the burden and conviction in the Lord's 
life. In the concrete, the acting out of the will of the 
Father was the Paschal Mystery. The Mystery first and 
foremost refers to the physical and psychological experi¬ 
ence of Jesus in passing from life to death to a risen 
life. His physical "passover" from one way of life to death 
to a better way of life was an externalization of His in¬ 
ternal passover from living to dying to rising. The ex¬ 
ternal act of Christ in His Passion, Death and Resurrection 
was an acting out of an internal conviction of doing the 
will of the Father. Jesus' experience of dying and rising 
thus becomes the prime analogy for the true and ultimate 
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meaning for our Christian spiritual life. We are not just 
merely to imitate, but in fact to appropriate the mystery 
of His dying and rising into our own lives. Just as the 
Father called Jesus to life to death to risen life, so also 
He calls us, who are followers of the Lord. One can be 
most assured that he is following the way of the Lord when 
he/she can discern and live out the rhythm of the Father's 
invitation to follow Christ in his own daily deaths and 
resurrections. 

Christian spirituality, then, for the writer, con¬ 
sists in living out and experiencing throughout the whole 
course of one's life the death and resurrection of Christ 
that we have been invited to participate in by our baptism. 
It consists in living out, in our day-in and day-out lives, 
the passage from sin and darkness to the light and warmth 
of God's free love. It is the process whereby one rejects 
the tempting but illusory destructive force that separates 
man from his environment, his brothers and sisters, his 
God, in favor of accepting the free gift of love and the 
gentle yet powerful translation that takes place because 
of that acceptance. 

Where is this experience of the Paschal Mystery to 
be found? It is suggested here that it is to be discovered 
in the interfacing of the Christian and his culture; in 
one's ministry or service to the church and all persons; in 
one's exercise of vulnerability in significant personal 
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relationships; in one's relationsiiips with self; and, final¬ 
ly, in one’s relationships with the Lord. It is in life 
that the Father calls us to imitate the Lord. In all of 
these circumstances the Christian is to be challenged to 
learn the art of discernment whereby he or she responds to 
the call of the Father to life and death. 

This art of discernment can best be learned in a 
caring community which has the spirit of prayer and the 
spirit of reconciliation as two of its main functions. Re¬ 
conciliation must be part because we are "wounded healers." 
We are net perfect. We seek and search for wholeness in 
the petitioning and granting of forgiveness, one to the 
other. Redemption begins when we are willing to admit to 
our confreres our limitations; when we are willing to let 
go; when we are willing to die to the proud illusion of our 
own independence. Prayer must also be a part, for without 
continual communication with the Lord we sometimes lose 
sight of what it means to be a disciple, a follower. Father 
Edward Farrell can truly write that yes "the Father is fond 
of me," but without prayer one loses sight of just how much 
the Father loves us. Not only the prayer of words and of 
the head, but even more primarily the prayer of feeling and 
of the heart must be practiced. 

The writer desires to share briefly some convictions 
that seemingly one must have before one can enter into the 
prayer by describing briefly what seems to be necessary for 
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those who wish to begin the journey of prayer. First of 
all, those people must believe in the spiritual life, must 
believe in the interior life. Second, they must then, based 
upon that belief, set the climate for entering into that 
life. The climate is usually set by fasting and almsgiving. 
Third, they must provide themselves with a sacred time and 
a sacred place where they go to engage in this type of 
prayer. And, fourth, they must be willing to listen. In 
listening to the sounds of silence, in listening to the 
quiet music, we become aware of the presence of the Lord in 
our life. By sitting quietly but comfortably, becoming re¬ 
laxed, slowing down our breathing, we can, in fact, get in 

5 

tune with this listening process. 

In this type of forgiving and prayerful community, 
the Paschal Mystery is lived out in the members' lives. 

The Paschal Mystery takes hold of one, and the Lord brings 
him/her into unity with Himself. Our spiritual life becomes 
life itself. The Lord is in our life and death experiences 
of our daily life. Father Jerry Brockello, from the Arch¬ 
diocese of Orlando, summed it up best when he said: 

In genuine dying and in genuine rising, the 
motif of prayer is praise, rather than petition. 

C 

Thomas A. Downs, Journey to Self Through Dialogue 
(West Mystic, CT: Twenty-third Publications, 1977); Herbert 
Benson, "Your Innate Asset for Combatting Stress," Harvard 
Business Review (July-August 1974), 58-59; Morton Kelsey, 
Encounter with God (Minneapolis: Bethany Fellowship, 1972). 
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Dying in Christ only occurs when there is a focus on 
the saving, loving Lord, independent self-surrender. 

It does not occur when we stubbornly fight in self- 
righteous "clinging" to the deception of being able 
to save ourselves. Unless a man loses his life, he 
cannot really find it. Similarly, "rising in Christ" 
occurs only when there is a focus on others and on 
mediating to them the healing love of Jesus; it does 
not occur when we incessantly look out for ourselves 
and our desire for resurrection. In being able to 
lose our life, we truly find it. In both cases there 
is not an emphasis on begging God to be delivered 
from death, or pleading for new life. 

Young persons can be empowered to discern the Pas¬ 
chal Mystery in their life. Through the assistance of them¬ 
selves and their spiritual leaders, young persons can be 
challenged to the invitation of allowing the death and 
resurrection theme of the Lord to become experientially 
known and integrated into their lives. They can discover 
the Father's call to death in the dying to self that it 
takes to listen empathetically, not judgmentally, to the 
burdens of another. They can also discover the Father's 
call to life when someone affirms them as to who they are, 
or when they act in service to another. They, in fact, can 
"see the goodness of the Lord." It can be thus if they but 
decide to become aware and participate in the redemptive 
process that occurs within themselves, in their culture, in 
their interpersonal relationships, in all that they do, say 
and feel. 


Jesus' spirituality was to follow the will of His 
Father. This led Him to the life and to death to greater 
life. This process of life and death has been called here 
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the Paschal Mystery. The spirituality of the Christian, of 
the youth minister, must follow Jesus. The Christian knows 
he or she is following Jesus when she or he can perceive in 
his/her own life the Paschal Mystery of Jesus Christ lived 
out. It is now appropriate to consider how four men lived 
out the Paschal Mystery of Jesus Christ. 

B. ST. BENEDICT 

This particular section consists of two parts; the 
first is a brief overview of the life of St. Benedict and 
the second a consideration of the significance of his Rule. 
The life of St. Benedict is known to us mainly through the 
eyes of one person: Pope Gregory the Great. It was his 
second book of "Dialogues" in which he recorded most of what 
is known about St. Benedict. There seems little doubt to¬ 
day that much of what Gregory had to say about Benedict was 
certainly true. 6 Yet what was written was written in the 
spirit of the world of the sixth century and must be under¬ 
stood in that light. Without the second book we would know 
practically nothing of the man we have come to revere as 
the monastic Father of the West, the reformer and patriarch 
of Western Monasticism. 


6 Cardinal Schuster, O.S.B., Saint Benedict and His 
Times (St. Louis: Herder & Herder, 1951), p. 5. 
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Life of Saint Benedict 

When St. Benedict was born in 470 or thereabouts in 
the city of Nursia, the Western Empire was about to pass 
out of the picture. The ruling government was now in the 
hands of a dictatorship by a barbarian Gothic King of great 
ability named Theodoric. The decadence of Christianity in 
Rome is highlighted by the papal schism during the first 
years of Pope Symmacus. Both the imperial court and the 
papal court were seemingly highlighted more by corruption 
and vice than by truth and virtue. Nursia belonged to the 
providence of Etruria and Umbria. According to some, dur¬ 
ing the time of Benedict the town was permeated by Chris- 

7 

tian piety and spiritual life. 

Benedict was born into a well-to-do family. This is 
known because at that time only a family of means could af¬ 
ford to send their son to Rome for study. Benedict had a 
sister named Scholastica who would in her own right make a 
significant contribution to the church during that time. 

At about the age of fourteen Benedict left Nursia to go to 
Rome for further education, accompanied by his old nurse, 
Cyrilla. From Rome he and Cyrilla went to a town about 
fifty miles away called Enfide. There they were lodged in 
the hospice attached to the Church of St. Peter. Because 

^Ibid., p. 25. 
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of a miracle which he worked there, which was made public 
by Cyrilla, Benedict left both Enfide and Cyrilla in his 

g 

continued search for God. Benedict's next place of rest 
was Subiaco, about five miles from Enfide. There he re¬ 
mained for about three years, living in a cave. His only 
visitor was Romanus, an elderly monk from a nearby monas¬ 
tery. At the request of monks from the monastery of Vico- 
varo Benedict left his cave dwelling and reluctantly as¬ 
sented to their wish to make him their Abbot. He remained 
their Abbot for only a very short time, however, for be¬ 
cause of his attempt to reform the lax life of the commun¬ 
ity the monks attempted to kill him with poison. He then 
left and returned to Subiaco. 

Many who wished to follow, him gathered around him, 

forming the nucleus of the Benedictine institute. At first 

he set up twelve monasteries with an Abbot as superior, but 

reserved to himself the supreme government of this kind of 

monastic congregation, which he ruled for eighteen years. 

Because of a conflict with the local pastor, in 529 Benedict 

left Subiaco for Monte Cassino. There he began to build the 

great monastery of Monte Cassino and there, in the spring 

g 

of 543, he died at the age of seventy-three. 


8 Ibid., p. 47. 

a 

The Rule of St. Benedict (New York: Cooper Square, 
1966), p. xiii. 
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The Rule of Saint Benedict 

At this point a brief consideration of what many 
consider to be Benedict's unique contribution—his Rule—is 
pertinent. This will be done by giving some background of 
the Holy Rule and then suggesting possible implications of 
the Rule for today. 

At the time Benedict committed his Rule to writing, 
monasticism had been in existence for more than two hundred 
fifty years. Benedict was not the creator or founder of 
monasticism. He depended upon the past a great deal, yet 
in his formulation of the Rule he went beyond the past. 

Christian monasticism, including that of St. Bene¬ 
dict, is founded on the Gospel. Our Lord's counsels are 
clearly and unmistakably a call to follow him on his way to 
the cross; to self-denial, to renunciation. It is a call 
to life through death. The ascetics of the early church 
tried to live out this call. The Acts of the Apostles are 
filled with accounts describing the early community living 
together in voluntary poverty. According to St. Paul, vol¬ 
untary virginity is in a special, way evidence of an entire 
oblation of oneself to the Lord (I Cor. vii, 25ff). There¬ 
fore, from the earliest times poverty and virginity were 
considered to be ways to live out the Gospel message. 

About the year 300 monasticism was an established 
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fact?^ Numerous ascetics lived apart from all human habi¬ 
tations. Egypt became in the fourth century a land of 
monks. Anthony the Great, whose story is told by St. Atha¬ 
nasius, is an example of a hermit or monk of this period. 

He became for many the yardstick for judging the character 
of a true monk. Yet it must honestly be said that for 
every St. Anthony the Great there were legions who, because 
of lack of proper nourishment, real or fancied demons, rob¬ 
bers, interior desolation, disgust or lack of directions, 
never made it. The hermit's ideal was attainable by only 
the very few. St. Pachomius entered the scene as the 
founder of the monastic common life. He led the hermits 
from the perils of the wilderness to the safety beyond the 
cloistered walls of the monastery. He founded the religious 
life in common upon which all, even Benedict, would build. 
From Anthony and Pachomius we now go to St. Basil. If An¬ 
thony is to be considered the model monk of early monasti- 
cism and Pachomius its organizer, then Basil of Caesaria is 
its theologian. Basil brought to the monastery the idea 
that it was in fact a projection of the church in miniature. 
The monastic community, according to St. Basil, is the body 
of Christ informed and animated by the Holy Spirit. For 
only in community can there be realized that spirit of 

"^Basilius Steidle, The Rule of St. Benedict, A 
Commentary (Beuron in Hohenzollen: Beuroner Kunstuerlag, 
1952), p. 13. 
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humble and self-effacing fraternal affection. Only in com¬ 
munity can the ideal of complete and true Christian perfec¬ 
tion be attained.^ 

The East was the home base of monasticism. From 
there it migrated to the West. The exile of St. Athanasius 
of Alexandria, who on account of his uncompromising opposi¬ 
tion to the Arian heresy was banished from Egypt and for a 
time sojourned at Treves (c. 335) and later at Rome (340), 
had a great influence. By the year 370 the biography of 
St. Anthony which he wrote and dedicated to his name had 
been translated into Latin. Names such as St. Martin of 
Tours, St. Augustine, and Abbot John Cassion played a great 
part in the formation of primitive Western monasticism. 
Without doubt they influenced St. Benedict. 

St. Benedict's Rule is made up of a prologue and 
seventy-three chapters. In it are secured the old ideals 
of the ascetical life by moderation and common sense, rul¬ 
ing over men given to prayer and labor directed and con- 
troled by obedience to authority. This type of life was 
made possible by moderation as exemplified by sufficient 
food, ample sleep, proper clothing, regulated prayer and 
even personal austerities checked by the will of the Abbot. 
The ultimate aim of the Rule is not to motivate men to the 
worthy and solemn celebration of liturgical services, nor 

1:1 Ibid., p. 19. 
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the cultivation of the choral chant, nor learning, nor the 
education and training of youth, nor the care of souls, nor 
the pursuits of the arts and crafts, all of which could well 
take priority. The ultimate aim of the Rule is to aid the 
Abbey in exemplifying a community informed by the Holy 
Spirit and animated by the personality of Christ who is its 
real head, visibly represented by the Abbot. 

The Abbey is a place for persons who have not as 

yet reached salvation. If one were to consider salvation as 

a once and for all happening, occurring in this life, made 

known by special gifts, one would have difficulty with the 

Rule of St. Benedict. If one thought that he or she already 

belonged to the community of the "transformed," it would be 

difficult to live in a Benedictine community. Rosemary 

Houghton compared the difference between the Separatists as 

exemplified by John Robinson and the Benedictines as ex- 

12 

emplified by St. Benedict very well. For tne men wno 
came to St. Benedict salvation was not an accomplished fact. 
They came into a life designed, as Benedict said in his 
prologue, "for beginners" in the spiritual life, and the 
whole life was designed to foster a spirit of penance, de¬ 
manding constant renewal of one's good intentions and 
humble prayer for the grace needed to go on to the end. 

12 

Rosemary Houghton, The Transformation of Man (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1967), pp. 181-241. 
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In order to accomplish the ultimate aim of the Ab¬ 
bey, one had to promise a lifelong obedience. The result of 
this promise was twofold: 

1) it established the community of family life known 
as stability in the community 

2) it substituted for the personal will of the superior 
the code of laws by which his government was to be 

fostered^ 

In doing this the unusual and anything that would give peo¬ 
ple a chance to pursue oddness for its own sake would be 
rejected by obedience to the Abbot and by the regularity of 
community life. Relationships in community had to be dealt 
with because the monk knew from the very beginning in his 
structured novitiate (which was one of Benedict’s original 
ideas) that he would live the rest of his life with these 

14 

men and not be able to wander from monastery to monastery. 

All of the Rules of St. Benedict, every work and 
task performed by a monk, be he Abbot or farm hand, must 
contribute in some way to exemplifying the monastic "Church 
of Christ." If this is done there will never be any need 
to furnish outward achievements by way of justification for 

i. Lk] CA^StwIiCG. 


13 

Rule of St. Benedict , p. xx. 
"^Houghton, p. 232. 
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Conclusion 

The genius of St. Benedict was that in seeking God 
he followed the way of Jesus, i.e., life through death. He 
created a Rule that was marked by its moderation and balance 
and by its stress on obedience to the Abbot who, in turn, is 
also bound by the same Rule. This Rule gave expression to 
a regulated type of life and in so doing protected the monk 
from being victimized by his change in moods or feelings or 
changes in culture. Because the monk made a decision to 
commit his life, this commitment would take preference over 
the peaks and valleys that occur in his life. It was a com¬ 
mitment for life and it would take that long to reach the 
goal. 

From this brief study of St. Benedict some general 
applications can be made: 

1. The importance of having a decision or commitment 
made, so that one does not become a victim to one's 
emotional peaks and valleys. 

2. In order to get into and begin to understand the 
rhythm of one's life, time is required. Decisions 
ought to be based on lived experience over a period 
of time and not just after one peak experience. 

3. We are involved in a process. We are not the com¬ 
munity of the transformed but pilgrims in process 
toward transformation. 
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4. A regulated life with agreed upon accountability 
structures can be extremely beneficial. 

C. ST. FRANCIS 

Introduction and Difficulties 

Without doubt there is no saint about whom so much 

15 

has been written as Saint Francis. Regrettably, much of 

the literature has been devotional. While this type of 

literature has its place in inspiring the faithful, it has 

not always been as historically accurate as could have been 

desired. In addition, so much important research has taken 

place in Europe in the past twenty-five years that standard 

biographies of St. Francis have been rendered seriously out 

of date, in spite of the enduring merits of many of the 
16 

pages. 

One of the principal difficulties till recent times 
was unavailability of accurate source material. The origins 
of the problem go back to the order's General Chapter of 
1260, at which the representatives of the then 17,000 
member communities ordered that an accurate biography of 
St. Francis be written, based on all those then in 


^Omer Englebert, St. Francis of Assisi (Chicago: 
Franciscan Herald Press, 1956), pp. 497-601. 

16 Ibid., pp. 526-27. 
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existence.^ St. Bonaventure took up the task of writing 
such a work. He presented his finished work in 1266 at the 
General Chapter being held in Paris. (He was also elected 
minister general at this same General Chapter.) By this 
time most of the old original companions of St. Francis were 
dead. Consequently, there was no one around who either 
could or was willing to call into question what Bonaventure 
had written. Besides, he was the minister general. Jesus 
Christ had the right to four accounts about his life and 
work. St. Francis was to be allowed only one, and that was 
to be by Bonaventure. The same General Chapter, under the 
guidance of Bonaventure, passed a decree ordering all the 
lives and histories previously written about St. Francis to 
be destroyed. They were to be replaced everywhere, not 
merely in the 1,500 or so Friaries and 400 Poor Clares 
houses but also outside the order as well, by the work of 
Bonaventure.^ 8 

This particular decree was rigidly enforced. For¬ 
tunately, some older biographies such as the two by Thomas 
of Celano and others, managed to escape the purge. It was 
fortuitous that these manuscripts did survive, for the ac¬ 
curacy of Bonaventure's Legenda Major , as it was called, has 

17 

Francis Mockler, Francis of Assisi (London: Phae¬ 
ton Press, 1976), p. 14. 

18 Ibid., p. 15. 
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been questioned by some modern authors. Bonaventure appar¬ 
ently left out material which, if misunderstood, would cast 
aspersions on St. Francis. For example, he wrote: ". . . by 
the continual present help of God he [Francis] never suf¬ 
fered himself to be carried away like the lawless youth 

19 

around him by sensual pleasure. ..." It would seem that 
Bonaventure wanted the reader to believe that Francis never 
transgressed God's law in the area of sex as did his com¬ 
panions. This could be true, and yet we know from Francis' 
own last testament: "this is how the lord gave me Brother 

Francis, the grace to begin a life of penance: while I was 

20 

yet in my sin. ..." What does the word sin mean? For 

the medieval cleric, sexual commerce was the sin par excel- 

21 

lence, the devil's favorite enticement and trap. 

We have the statement of Francis' first biographer, 

Thomas of Celano: "He [Francis] wasted his life up to his 

25th year surpassing his comrades in foolishness and draw- 

22 

ing them with him into vanity and evil." There is also 

19 

Saint Bonaventure, The Life of St. Francis of As¬ 
sisi (London: Burns & Oats, 1867), p. 11. 

20 

St. Francis of Assisi, Writings and Early Biog¬ 
raphies (Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1973), p. 484. 

21 

Norris Bishop, St. Francis of Assisi (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1974), p. 19. 

22 

Thomas of Celano, St. Francis of Assisi (Chicago: 
Franciscan Herald Press, 1952), p. 6. 
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the statement of Pope Gregory IX, a very close friend of 

Francis, who in 1238 praised him in these words: "having 

embraced chastity after having given himself over to the 

23 

seductions of the world. ..." Finally, there was Cardi¬ 
nal Eudes of Chateauroux, preaching to a General Chapter, 
who did not hesitate to declare: "that in the beginning 
Francis was a great sinner; but satiated with carnal 

pleasure he took the road leading to holiness so that 

24 

henceforth no sinner need despair of his salvation." 

His Franciscan audience should not have been shocked be¬ 
cause they had been chanting at Matins this antiphon: 

Hie vir in vanitatibus 
Nutribus indecenter 
Plus suis nutritoribus 
Se gessit insolenter. 

(As a child he received a very bad upbringing, and later he 

25 

did not scruple to go beyond his masters in immorality.) 

Seemingly, the first friars believed their founder was a 

sinner. But those of the second or third generation could 

not. For in the chapter of 1260 the last two lines of the 

antiphon were changed to read that by Divine Grace the 

founder was preserved from error. Thus it read: 

Hie vir in vanitatibus 
Nutribus indecenter 

23 

Bellarium Franciscanum (Roma: 1759-1768), I, 242. 
^Englebert, p. 461. ^Ibid., p. 55 . 
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Preventus est clementer. 
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The point here is not to prove or disprove the vir¬ 
ginity of St. Francis, but to indicate some of the difficul 
ties in trying to present as accurate as possible a brief 
historical summary of some of the highlights of his life. 
Fortunately, there are many excellent biographies in exis¬ 
tence today that attempt to give a very exact account of 

27 

the life of St. Francis. This section is divided into 
three parts: 

1. Brief Historical Background 

2. Early Life and Conversion 

3. Francis' Spirituality. 

1. Brief Historical Background 

G. K. Chesterton once said "that to begin the story 

of St. Francis with the birth of St. Francis would be to 

28 

miss the whole point of the story." Today it seems as 
though because of the marvel of almost instant communica¬ 
tion we learn the facts without, often enough, knowing the 
facts behind the facts. 

2 6 

0. Oliger, O.F.M., "De Ultima Mutatione Officis 
S.F.," Archivum Franciscarum Historium, Quaracchi (1908), 
45-49. 

^Englebert, pp. 525-27. 

2 8 

G. K. Chesterton, St. Francis of Assisi (London: 
Doubleday, 1928) , p. 23. 
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If one were to read the statement that on August 9, 
1974/ President Nixon resigned, he would know the fact but 
not the story behind it. So often we learn about reformers 
without knowing what they had to reform, about rebels with¬ 
out a notion of what they had rebelled against, of memorials 
that are not connected with any memory and restorations of 
things that had apparently never existed before. 

Much of the world of ideas in which a person of the 
twentieth century western culture seems to pride him- or 
herself was inaccessible to the average person of the time 
of St. Francis. But most of the people of his time accepted 
some fundamental ideas. The first would be the truth of 
Christian doctrine, comporting a theology of reward and 
punishment, a particular cosmology and world view which put 
man and the earth in central position. Second, the average 
individual lived in a world of miracles. The weather, epi¬ 
demic diseases, birth and death could only be explained as 
the work or the power of saints or demons. These powers 
heard their prayers and responded with pity or anger. 

Third, the average man believed in the right of ownership. 
The peasant with his hoe, the bishop with his crook, the 
Count with his land, all claimed: "This is mine by right." 
Not only did they believe this but in the case of arguments 
they would be willing to give up their lives for that 
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29 

cause. This leads to our next point. Fourth, the use of 
force was one of the main, if not the main means of reaching 
a solution to land disputes. Power was the motivating force. 
He who had more power could have or take more land. Fifth, 
the merchant class was becoming more influential in the 
cities. With the rise cf urban areas a new class of people 
came into existence; they were not nobility, nor were they 
serfs or beggars. The merchants of cloth, for example, 
became very wealthy. This rising class was to be a cause 
of extreme tension with the nobility. For even though the 
merchants were becoming richer they were still in some 
sense controlled by the nobility. Since the nobles con¬ 
trolled the land and roads around the cities which the 
merchants would have to use to bring their goods in or take 
them out, the latter were forced to pay tremendous taxes 
for the use of these lands.^ These, then, were some of 
the pervading "facts of life" for those living in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. One of the most impor¬ 
tant personages who lived during the lifetime of St. Francis 
and enforced these laws was the Bishop of Rome, Innocent 
III. In the following section Innocent III is discussed, 
including his dealings with Assisi and with other Italian 
city states. 

In 1197 when Henry VI died unexpectedly there was 

29 30 

Bishop, p. 5. Englebert, p. 59. 
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much consternation. Even the little town of Assisi wished 
to take off the yoke of the German ruler and his represen¬ 
tatives. Duke Conrad, who had been reappointed by Henry 
VI, was more than happy to be submissive to Innocent III. 
Pope Innocent was going about all the towns of Umbria, 
granting them almost complete autonomy provided they were 
willing to acknowledge papal suzerainty and pay their taxes. 
Conrad was willing to do all this provided he could retain 
the duchy. The people of Assisi helped the Pope decide what 
to do with Conrad. For while Conrad and Innocent were dis¬ 
cussing things in the town of Narni the people destroyed 
his castle at Assisi. In their new spirit they went too 
far. For in all the other cities that were freed by Inno¬ 
cent they were allowed to elect three or four counsels who, 
upon approval of Innocent III, would then be the chief ex¬ 
ecutives of the town. Assisi went farther; they elected a 
"Rector." This title implied virtually a claim to total 
independence. Innocent's reaction was strong. He put As- 

sissi under interdict. By December the Rector disappeared 

31 

and a council was elected. Francis was seventeen when 
this took place. He could not help having been affected. 

For a town under interdict means that the normal life of 
the town had been interrupted; no bells rang; the church 
door remained shut. Masses were not said; funerals were 

"^Mockler, p. 56. 
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not said. 

Again in 1204, because of the war with another town, 
Perugia, the merchants of Assisi wished to replace the coun¬ 
cil with a podesta, a person who would be a temporary dic¬ 
tator and commander-in-chief. The man they chose was a 

heretic and a Cathar. Innocent again responded by inter- 

32 

diet. Within six months the podesta was removed. 

It was to this man that Francis, with some fear and 

trepidation, went in 1204 to get approval of his new order. 

The first encounter between the Pope and Francis did not go 

too well. The Pope, looking at the way Francis was dressed, 

clothes ragged, beard too long, hair uncut, told Francis to 

go and find some pigs and live in their pigsty with his 

rule. Francis did as he was bidden and returned, upon which 

33 

the Pope granted him another audience. 

Because there had been many reformers who turned out 
to be heretics, 3 ^ the Pope took advice from the different 
cardinals and half approved the Rule with these words: "Go 
with the Lord, brothers, and as the Lord will deign to in¬ 
spire you preach penance to all." Then "when the almighty 
Lord will give you increase in numbers and in grace, return 

to me and I will add many more things to these and entrust 

35 

greater things to you." Francis felt no regret at leaving 
32 Mockler, p. 62. 33 Ibid., p. 132. 

O A Q C 

^Engelbert, pp. 103-7. Thomas of Celano, p. 31. 
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without anything in writing. The Pope's word was enough 
for him. As we have seen, this Pope's word was indeed very 
powerful. 


2. Early Life and Conversion 


Peter Bernardone was on one of his frequent trips 
to France, to the country of champagne, when his son Francis 
was born in 1182. Ke was on a business trip where six times 
a year merchants from all over Europe would come to buy and 
sell their wares. Francis' father was a merchant of cloth. 
This allowed him to live quite comfortably. He could best 
be described as 

... a self made merchant, energetic, obstinate, 
querulous, self willed and egoistic, ambitious, osten¬ 
tatious, disdainful towards the minor nobles of his 
own town but immensely conscious of his own lack of 
breeding, dazzled therefore by the great nobility of 
France, impatient with opposition in his own family, 
unhappily married, dissatisfied and in a sense 
genuinely religious.36 

Since Peter was away, Francis' mother hud him christened 
37 

John. His father, upon returning, changed the name from 
John to Francis. 

In general there was an external peace over the 
land, yet because of the royalty and the Rector the mer¬ 
chants had installed there was much internal dissension be¬ 
tween the nobles and the merchants. In 1174 the merchants' 


^Mockler, p. 39. 
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Englebert, 


P. 


49. 
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attempt to shake off the imperial yoke of Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa found them up against someone much more powerful 
than themselves. Frederick camd down strong and in 1177 
appointed Duke Conrad as his representative. The new Duke 
of Spoleto and Count of Assisi would have control over 
everything. This would obviously include taxes, which 
would have the merchant class waiting for vengeance. 

Imagine Francis, a little boy of six or seven, just 
beginning to really see and think and ask questions and 
take an interest in the world. Suddenly news reached the 
whole Christian world that in 1187 the Holy City Jerusalem 
had fallen to the Saracens. It would without doubt affect 
Francis and his contemporaries. A new crusade—the Third 
Crusade—was called by the Pope. Most of Europe responded. 
Richard the Lion Hearted, King of England, Philip Augustus, 
King of France, and Emperor Frederick all responded. The 
end result was that the Saracens were defeated. It is not 
difficult to imagine that during this time Francis was 
taught the wickedness of the Saracens as well as the bril¬ 
liant stories about the heroes, knights who wore the red 
and white Crosses for Christ. 

Francis' boyhood and early youth had been fairly 
peaceful. He was too young to fight in the crusades. By 
and large only news and not enemy swords ever reached 
Assisi. But this was to change. In 1184 the Emperor 
Frederick I made a brilliant move to enlarge the Empire. 
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He had arranged a marriage between his son Henry VI and the 
heiress of the Kingdom of Sicily, Constance. This included 
at the time the entire southern half of the Italian penin¬ 
sula. In 1184 Constance became, upon the unexpected death 
of her nephew, the direct heiress. In 1190 Emperor Freder¬ 
ick I died and Henry VI became emperor. 

Now the Norman barons of Southern Italy in no way 

wished to be dominated by Henry and his Germans. So they 

chose Tancred of Lecco, a bastard grandson of Roger the 

Great, as their king. In 1194 all this began to change, 

for Tancred died leaving a widowed Queen Sybil and her son 

William, a child of seven, as leaders. On the feast of St. 

Stephen Henry proceeded to commence mass evacuations of all 

who supported Tancred. He even went so far as to castrate 

and blind Tancred's son William, and imprison him in the 

3 8 

castle of Nohenems near the lake of Constance. The 
widowed queen and her daughters were imprisoned in a castle 
in Alsace. 

On the same day another event took place. Henry's 
son, Frederick II, was born. Frederick was born at Jesi, a 
little windswept town not far from the Adriatic coast of 
Italy, Because of the many factions which would want to 
discredit the birth, since it was her first and she was 
over forty, a tent was hastily erected in the marketplace. 

Van Cleve, p. 21. 
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to which any matron was allowed to enter and witness the 
3 9 

birth. Acting on the order from Henry/ Constance left the 

child in the care of Conrad Urslengen, Duke of Spoleto, 

40 

Count of Assisi by Henry's creation. The future emperor 
was christened at Assisi. Without doubt Francis was, like 
all others his age, aware of this little baby who was to be 
the future emperor. In 1197 Henry died at thirty-two years 
of age, leaving Constance and his son of three. Henry's 
death precipitated a crisis in both Sicily and Germany. 

In Sicily Norman and Teuton fought each other for control 
of the country. In Germany, where the throne was not 
hereditary but elective, upon refusal of the Pope to recog¬ 
nize two earlier elections, rival claimants to the throne 
threw the country into civil war. In the midst of these 
disquieting events the widowed Empress Constance sat with 
her three-year-old son, seeking a way to assure his safety 

and to preserve his patrimony. For he was surely a lamb 
41 

among wolves. 

In 1198 Pope Celestine died and the cardinals 
elected Innocent III. One of the first changes he made was 

39 

Georgina Masson, Frederick II of Hohenstaufen (New 
York: Octagon Books, 1973), p. 24. ~ 

40 

David Einstein, Emperor Frederick II (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949), p. 67. 

^H'an Cleve, p. 20; Gertrude Slaughter, The Amazing 
Frederick (New York: Macmillan, 1937), pp. 1-17. 
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to try to regain more land and power for the papacy. He 
promised the Empress Constance the care of her son Frederick 
II. In return for this she acknowledged that her kingdom 
was a papal fief and to pay annual tribute. In return for 
this the Pope named Frederick King of Sicily in Palermo in 
1198. He then began to visit each city state to see if 
each would join him. He met with Duke Conrad, who was will¬ 
ing to hand over all the lands over which he had been put 
in charge. This he did and Innocent almost allowed him to 
retain the Duchy, but because of the revolt at Assisi, where 
the people literally razed his castle to the ground, Inno¬ 
cent sent him back to Germany. Once again it does not seem 
unbelievable to imagine Francis at the age of sixteen help¬ 
ing to bring down this castle. With the destruction of the 
castle there was a new spirit of freedom in Assisi. 

The spirit of freedom from external forces led to 
tremendous internal strife, which was to involve Francis. 

As soon as the imperial protector left the merchants again 
quested for power. When one of the Nobles of Assisi, Gis- 
lerio, changed allegiance and became a citizen of Perugia 
he lost the right of ownership to his lands. The army of 
Assisi razed his castle and his lands. Now when one became 
a citizen of Perugia that city was obliged to help its citi¬ 
zens recover their land. Therefore, an ultimatum went out: 

42 

Masson, p. 28. 
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"Rebuild what you have destroyed or face war." 

For almost two years the war between Assisi and 
Perugia was an affair of raids and camp burnings; the deci¬ 
sive battle was fought in 1210 at Collestrado. Assisi lost 
and Francis and others who rode in the cavalry were taken 
prisoner. During his imprisonment Francis became deathly 
ill and was returned home. His first venture as a knight 
ended in miserable defeat. The young boy Francis who 
dressed in the finest of clothes and played most of his life 
returned home a poor/ depressed, sick prisoner of war. 

Francis recovered his health, his spirit and his 

ambitions. The catastrophes at Collestrado soon faded in 

his memory. He returned to his former life style and 

. . . almost up to his 25 year of his age he squandered 
and wasted his time miserably. Indeed he outdid all 
his contemporaries in vanities and became a promoter 
of evil and more abundantly zealous for all kinds of 
foolishness. He was the admiration of all [and] strove 
to outdo the rest in the pomp of vainglory, in jokes, 
in strange doings. . . .44 

Apparently his long imprisonment did something to 

him, however, for Thomas of Celano wrote: "When he was out 

of danger—he arose and leaning on a cane began to take 

steps outside. Shortly afterwards he was able to venture 

45 

to the country which had always made him happy." 


43 44 

Mockler, p. 58. Thomas of Celano, p. 6. 

45 Ibid., p. 7. 
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But something had happened because 

. . . the beauty of the fields . . . could stir in him 
no delight. He wondered therefore at the sudden change 
that had come over him and those who took delight in 
such things he considered very foolish. 

Yet these changes, Thomas of Celano added, were superficial, 

because as soon as he felt well again "Francis began to look 

forward to accomplishing great deeds of worldly glory and 

.. ..47 

vanity." 

Francis again had an opportunity to fight. He would 
go to Apulia and there win glory for himself and his family. 
But he never reached Apulia. For as he left Assisi he met 
a real knight who was very poorly clad. Francis proceeded 
to give the real knight all his knightly armor, and so on. 
Since he could not return home, he went to Spoleto. There, 
that night he had a dream. In the dream the following 
exchange took place: 

Voice Who would it be better to serve, the servant or 
the master? 

F Master. 

V Why then do you seek out the servant and not 
the master? 

F What do you want me to do lord? 

V Return to your place of birth. And be ready 
to do what you are told.48 

Francis awoke and returned to Assisi. According to Thomas 
he was a changed man. 

40 Ibid., p. 8. ’'Ibid. Ibid., p. 140. 
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His friends had come to propose him as King of 
youth and had given him the Scepter of his new dignity. 

. . . Too polite to refuse, Francis offered them once 
more one of those banquets. . . . Then those gluttons 
spilled out over the sleeping city singing their 
drunken songs. Francis came behind them, his fool's 
scepter in his hand. But far from joining in their 
songs he began to pray. 9 

Upon returning from a pilgrimage to Rome in 1206, 
Francis passed by the little convent chapel of San Damiano. 
As he stopped to pray another vision took place. There a 
voice said: "Francis, do you not see my house is falling 
into ruinV Go and repair it for me." 50 This was Francis' 
Fate—something to do. At last he had a cause. The only 
difficulty was the means he chose to accomplish the cause. 
Unbeknown to his father, Francis proceeded to load a donkey 
with some of his father's finest material and sold it, then 
used the money to rebuild the church. When he offered the 
money to the priest, the latter refused for fear of Francis' 
relatives. 

When his father found out he was enraged—under¬ 
standably so, for Francis' behavior was both inexplicable 
and perverse. Instead of showing the slightest gratitude 
to his parents for an upbringing in which his whims had 
only to be expressed to be satisfied, he had despised his 
father's profession, worried his mother, and in no way 
expressed regret or apology. 


49 Ibid., p. 141. 50 Mockler, p. 79. 
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Tension between father and son became so great that 
his father took him before the bishop to decide what was to 
be done with him. The bishop told him to return the money. 
Francis not only returned the money but took off all his 
clothes and placed them at the feet of his father. Stand¬ 
ing naked he addressed the crowd which had gathered. 

"Listen all of you," he said, "and mark my words. 
Hitherto I have called Pietro Bernardone my Father 
but because I am resolved to serve God I return to him 
the money on account of which he was so perturbed and 
also the clothes I wore which are his; and from now on 
I will say ‘Our Father who are in heaven' and not my 
father Pietro Bernardone."51 

Francis became, now free of everything in order that he might 
continue to build up the house of the Lord which was falling 
into ruin. 


3. Francis* Spirituality 


G. K. Chesterton once wrote: 

Somewhere in that transition from the ambition of 
the Troubadour to the antics of Tumbler is hidden, as 
under a parable, the truth of St. Francis. Of the two 
minstrels or entertainers, the jester (tumbler) was 
presumably the servant of at least the secondary fig¬ 
ure. St. Francis really meant what he said when he 
said he had found the secret of life in being the 
servant and the secondary figure. There was to be 
found ultimately in such service a freedom almost 
amounting to frivolity. ... Francis was the jester. 
He was the Le Jongleur de Dieu. 2 

From 1208 till his death in 1226, Francis tried to 
establish a way of life that was without doubt opposite to 


51 


Mockler, p. 83. 


52 


Chesterton, 


P- 
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the culture in which he lived. He truly was the Jester of 
Christ the King. For he practiced and preached a poverty 
both exterior and interior when land ownership by the nobil¬ 
ity and land grabbing by the merchants had become the phil¬ 
osophy of the day. He proclaimed by his life style a new 
type of motivation. In a culture where power and force 
were the rule of both the temporal king and papal lord, 
Francis' idea of love and peace was different. In this last 
section three aspects of Franciscan Spirituality which the 
author considers germane even today are described briefly. 

Some authors would state that the center of Franciscan 

53 

spirituality is that it is Christocentric. Francis tried 
to do the one thing Jesus did; this one thing was to seek 
and live out the Will of God. 

54 

"Lord what do you wish me to do?" was the prayer 

of St. Francis after he became sick at Spoleto and had a 

dream about his future life. He was told to return home. 

There, after a short time in the Church of San Damiano, he 

was told: "Francis, do you not see that my house is falling 

55 

into ruin? Go, and repair it for me." Francis prayed 
often this prayer, "Give me faith and firm hope and a 

53 

Flavian Frey, O.F.M., Franciscan Spirituality 
(Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press'^ 1957), p. 14. 

^Johannes Jorgensen, St. Francis of Assisi (New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1944), p. 24. 

-’^Mockler, p. 79. 
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perfect charity! Grant me, 0 Lord, to know thee so well 
that in all things I may act by thy light and in accordance 
with thy holy will!" 56 

On February 24, 1208, God's will became known to 
him. While hearing Mass on that day, the feast of St. 
Matthias, Francis heard in the Gospel the message concern¬ 
ing Jesus’ telling his disciples that they were to sell 
everything—that they were not to keep gold or silver or 
money nor carry a wallet on a journey, nor have two tunics 
nor sandals nor staff. Francis then asked the priest to 
help him understand so that he might surely do God’s will. 
The priest, a Benedictine from Mount Subasio, explained that 
Christ's disciples had been commanded to preach repentance 

everywhere, to take nothing with them and to trust in God 

57 

alone to supply their needs. This is what Francis was to 
do. 

Again, when Francis was to take in his first two 
followers he went to the Gospel to find confirmation of 
God's will. Upon opening the missal three times at random 
they found these words: "If you will be perfect, sell what 
you have and give to the poor"; "take nothing for your 
journey"; and lastly, "if anyone wishes to come after me, 

CO 

let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me." 

cr C *7 

Jorgensen, p. 38. Englebert, p. 85. 

58 Mt 19:21; Lk 9:3; Mt 16:24. 
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"Here," said Francis, "is what we are going to do and all 

59 

those who shall afterwards join us." 

For Francis, then, there seems to be a desire to 
find and live out the Will of God. He was convinced that he 
had received God's will. This is plain from his last tes¬ 
tament, v;here he stated: "And after the Lord gave me some 
Brothers, no one showed me what I ought to do: but the Most 
High Himself revealed to me that I should live according to 
the form of the holy Gospel."*’ 0 

It was God's will, then, that Francis and his fol¬ 
lowers live a life of poverty. This was to be a constant 
source of disagreement and eventually separation within his 
order. As early as 1218 there were those who wished to have 
a more sensible rule, like that of St. Benedict or of St. 
Augustine or St. Bernard. At the Chapter Meeting Francis' 
reply was very strong: 

My Brothers! God has called me by the way of sim¬ 
plicity and humility and has in truth revealed this 
way for me. . . . The Lord told me that he wished me 
to be a new kind of simpleton. ... So I do not want 
you to quote any other rule to me. 61- 

Poverty was a real issue for the early order. Twice 
Francis had to rewrite the Rule in order to keep his order 

59 Englebert, p. 88. 60 Jorgensen, p. 326. 

°^John Moorman, History of the Franciscan Order (Ox¬ 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1968) , p. 55l 
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together and yet still attempt to keep his radical notion 
6 2 

of poverty. He wished to be poor because of the Gospel 
imperative, not because he hated the world or nature. In 
the reminiscences of Brother Leo we have Francis relating 
his love for the world and all God's creatures: 

If I could talk to the emperor I would beg him 
. . . to grant my prayer and publish an edict forbid¬ 
ding anyone from trapping our sister the lark. . . . 
Furthermore I would have him oblige his subjects to 
throw wheat and grain on the roadsides so that the 
birds would have food. ... On Christmas day finally 
all the poor ought to be invited by the rich to a 
lavish meal.^3 

In the rule Francis gave Innocent III, in the rules 

of 1221 and 1223 and even his last testament before he died, 

Poverty came out again and again. The friars were to be 

obliged to conform to the kind of life imposed by Christ on 

His Apostles, i.e., the integral practice of the Gospel. 

In this is Francis' rule great and novel. Never before had 

a monastic rule made the Gospel taken literally the founda- 

64 

tion of the religious state. 

The friars were not to receive any money, wear a 
tunic with a hood, a cord and trousers; they were not to 
have authority over each other, etc. They were to be like 


62 

John Moorman, The Sources for the Life of St. 
Francis (Letchworth, Eng.: Gregg Press, 1966), pp. 31-34. 

63 St. Francis of Assisi , p. .1086; also on the same 
topic of love o£ nature, etc., Celano, pp. 71-75. 
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the Master—poor. 

It seems to the present writer that one of the rea¬ 
sons why Francis developed his particular apostolic style 
was because of his poverty. If one is a poor friar minor 
it is difficult to try and force anything on anyone, especi¬ 
ally Christianity. 

Even though St. Francis and his followers were poor, 
depriving themselves often, they "strove for peace and gen¬ 
tleness with all men."*’'* Unlike the Poor men of Lyons or 
the Humiliati of Verona or the followers of Abbot Joachim 

of Calabria, Francis hurled no anathemas at the times or 

6 6 

the people of the times and inveighed against no one. The 
other reformers of his day were at constant war with the 
Church and all others who did not share their insights as 
to why things were not right. This was not Francis' ap¬ 
proach. His Brothers were to cause pain to no one. Rather 

than dispute with any man they were to keep silent or else 

67 

humbly say, "we are your servants." St. Dominic was 
founding an order which would argue with the heretics and 
would be famous for their participation in the Inquisition. 
This was not to be so with St. Francis and his Brothers. 

The Brothers are told quite definitely that when they go 
out to the Saracens and other unbelievers they have two 

65 Celano, p. 39. 66 Mockler, pp. 133-42. 

^Englebert, p. 110. 
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ways to do good: they are first of all to act Christian 

" without arguing or quarreling with anyone " and then preach 

68 

the word of God to them. 

Francis lived this in his dealings with others. 

In his famous dealings with the Moors in Spain he not only 

was not martyred like the first group of friars tnree years 

previously who accused Mohammed of being an impostor, but 

came from the Sultan's company as a friend, as one whom 

the Sultan admired.^ He did not attempt force. He did 

not leave with soldiers. He went not to offend or argue 

but just to preach the good news. Francis wished his 

Brothers to be of the same mind. 

On one particular day. Brother Angelo Farlati, who 

was a former knight, was porter. Three robbers approached 

to beg alms. He gave them a very poor reception. Francis 

heard what had happened and corrected the Brother. He even 

made him take bread and wine from the kitchen and run after 

70 

and find the robbers and serve them. This Angelo did. 

Three things have been attempted in this section on 
the Spirituality of St. Francis. First, it was suggested 
that Francis had a tremendous desire to find the Will of 
God. In finding it, God led him to a life of poverty. 

This life of poverty was to be communicated to others, 

^ St. Francis of Assisi , XVI, 26. 

^Celano, pp. 52-53. ^Englebert, p. 93. 
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not by force but by acceptance? not by argumentation but 
by the example of love. 

The transition from the good man to the saint is a 
sort of revolution by which one for whom all things illus¬ 
trate and illumine God becomes one for whom God illustrates 
and illuminates all things. Francis was born in a culture 
that was built upon ownership and force? he transcended 
his culture by radical poverty and love. 

As Friedrick Heer has stated: 

Saint Francis stood as a symbolic message to all. 
... To the Cathars the message ran: "God is not 
only pure spirit" but also wholly man, vulnerable, 
helpless, the blood of brother men too precious to be 
shed in warfare of any kind? to Rome, the church which 
claimed to rule the emperors and kings of the world 
it said "Christ came to earth to be servants of his 
own? to war mad Italian towns, standing for embattled 
Christendom as a whole [who] were reminded that Chris¬ 
tians were called to be peacemakers. 


D. ST. IGNATIUS 

Two aspects of St. Ignatius will form the subject 
of this particular section. The first is a brief consider¬ 
ation of the life of St. Ignatius? the second concerns his 
notion of Discernment. Obviously these two considerations 
are truncated, yet it is hoped that even with this type 
of presentation the reader will be enabled to appreciate 
the unique contributions made by St. Ignatius. 
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Life of St. Ignatius 

The general background of St. Ignatius' life is 
that of the great discoveries and religious upheavals which 
in the West marked the beginning of modern times. It was 
the period in which Columbus discovered the New World. It 
was the epoch when the old Christendom was shaken by per¬ 
haps the most dangerous of the crises it had known since 
its birth. The Reformation prevailed in Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Denmark and Norway; it introduced schism into England. 
Islam constituted a dangerous threat. In its westward ex¬ 
pansion it had reached Vienna. To the north of Rome Islam 
was at war with Venice. 

The life of Ignatius, then, unfolded within this 
general setting of revival, exploration and discovery, of 
religious upheaval and constantly menacing warfare. 

The autobiography which we have was written under 

unusual circumstances. Pressed by his colleagues, Ignatius 

at length agreed to recount the events of his life. He 

told his story to a young Portuguese Jesuit by the name of 

Louis Goncalves da CSmara. The circumstances under which 

it was undertaken and of the manner in which it was later 

written down are explained by cSmara in his preface to the 
72 

autobiography. Ignatius began to tell his story in 
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The Autobiography of St. Ignatius Loyola (New 
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September 1553 but soon stopped because of illness. He be¬ 
gan again in March of 1555 but soon broke off once more be¬ 
cause of the death of Julius III. It was not until Septem¬ 
ber of that same year that Ignatius finished recounting his 
story. 

In 1491 Ignatius was born in the family castle of 
Loyola in the Basque country. The family belonged to pro¬ 
vincial nobility whose members had fought with the Kings of 
Castile since the 1200's. Some would say that coming from 

a provincial nobility was the reason Ignatius always re- 

73 

mained close to the realities of life. By his own con¬ 
fession his early life seems to have been filled with gam¬ 
bling, dueling, fulfilling the exacting court ritual and 
romances with women rather than the clerical occupations 
his father had hoped he would have embraced. In 1517 Igna¬ 
tius, at the age of twenty-six, took service in the army 
and in May of 1521 received a leg wound. He came back to 
Loyola to recuperate. 

It was during this time that his real conversion 
began. Because the castle library could not furnish novels 
to read Ignatius was given two books: the Life of Christ 
and the Golden Legend. A whole new type of life was opened 
before him. He finally resolved to turn from his previous 

73 

-v Hugho Rahner, The Spirituality of St. Ignatius 
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way of life and to the Lord. He decided to go as a peni¬ 
tent and pilgrim to Jerusalem. On his way to Jerusalem he 
remained in a town called Manresa for several months. It 
was there by the River Cardoner that Ignatius had the reli¬ 
gious experience whereby his mind was enlightened and his 
understanding immeasurably deepened. It was at Manresa 
that Ignatius came to know the essential substance of his 
spiritual exercises. Subsequently he went through the ex¬ 
ercises themselves and began to write them down. He con¬ 
tinued his journey to Jerusalem but had to return to Spain 
because the Franciscan guardians of the Holy Places re¬ 
jected his plea to remain among them. 

In 1524 he started his academic life, which began 
with Latin instruction at Barcelona in that year and was 
climaxed by his acquisition of a master of arts at Paris in 
1534. He finished in Paris because on several occasions he 
had serious trouble with the Inquisition. He was investi¬ 
gated and confined. It was in Paris that he gathered the 
companions with whom he would later form a religious order. 

Ignatius arrived in Rome as a priest in 1538 when 
Paul III was beginning the Counter Reformation. At first 
his band of followers from Paris were the object of suspi¬ 
cion and hostility, but eventually they received the bless¬ 
ing of Paul III. 

From 1539 to 1540 the founding of the Society of 
Jesus was effected. Preparatory deliberation took place 
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in 1539 and official approval in 1540. In 1541 Ignatius 

was elected the first general and all the members made 

their solemn profession at St. Paul's without the Wall in 
74 

1541. Ignatius was the superior general of the new order 
from 1541 to 1556. During that time he drafted the order's 
new constitution and inaugurated and administered the many 
new apostolic ventures of his one thousand member commun¬ 
ity. He died on July 31/ 1556. 

Discernment 

The topic of Ignatian discernment, which for some is 

the great contribution of Ignatius to Christian spiritual- 

75 

ity, is dealt with briefly in this section. Carl Rogers 

once wrote: "I feel sure that a concern with and a belief 

in the subjective human being as an active agent in his own 

life and in life in general is to be a growing part of the 

7 6 

wave of the future." He was referring to what was going 
to be the thrust of the entire third force psychological 
movement which has as one of its central dogmas the 

*7 A 

/ Herv€ Coathalem, Ignatian Insights (Taichung [Tai¬ 
wan] : Kuangchi Press, 1971), pp. 3-7. 

7 5 

John Futrell, S.J., Ignatian Discernment," 

Studies on the Spirituality of the Jesuits , 11:2 (April 
1970), 51. 

^Carl Rogers, "Some Questions and Challenges Fac¬ 
ing a Humanistic Psychology," Journal of Humanistic Psy¬ 
chology , V:1 (1965),1. 
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conviction that a person can lead a decisional, intentional 
type of life. 

Rollo May once described "intentionality" as a 
"state of being which involves to a greater or lesser de¬ 
gree the totality of the person's orientation to the 
world." Ignatius' intentionality was the finding and 
living of the will of the Father through Jesus in community 
with his brothers and the church. The genius of Ignatius 
was that he took from his experiences and organized all the 
factors or forces which might influence a person's deci¬ 
sion. He was able to select those elements in which most 
people have found God acting in their life (Preternatural 

thoughts, Affectivity) and put those elements into an inte- 

. 78 

grative whole. 

Futrell defined discernment as 

. . . choosing the way of the light of Christ instead 
of the way of the darkness of the evil one and living 
out the consequences of this choice through discerning 
what specific activities and decisions are demanded 
to follow Christ here and now. Discernment of Spirits 
is the sifting through of interior experiences in 
order to determine their origin and to discover which _ 
ones are movements toward following the way of light. 7 

Discernment is a faith process, a process that will 
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Rollo May, "Intentionality,” Journal of Humanistic 
Psychology , V:1 (1965), 202. 
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J. Buckley, S.J., "The Rules for Discernment of 
Spirits," Supplement to the Way , No. 20 (Autumn 1973), 26. 

^Futrell, p. 48. 
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not be finished until we reach our final destination—union 
with God. It is a process that gives us a taste of union 
to the degree that we become more aware of the God within 
who calls us to Himself. It is not thinking harder on some¬ 
thing. Rather, it is the person who believes that she/he 
is individually called by God and thereby has a unique 
relationship with God. Because of that unique relationship 
this person can become more aware of God's call in the con¬ 
crete situation. 

For the Christian (depending on his/her Christol- 

8 0 

ogy), another tremendous radical dimension is added—Jesus 
Christ. We are each uniquely called by a God who loves us 
so much that He gave us Jesus. We are loved by a God who, 
as Andrew Greeley states, is "crazy" in the way that he 
loves us. It is very difficult for many of us to understand 
this because we have not often experienced this type of love 
in our human relationships. Many of us experience the "I 
love you if . . ." or "I love you, love me" types of rela¬ 
tionships. 

There is then a God who is the Creator as well as 
the destiny of humankinds He whose continual presence among 
us is a help for our loneliness and brokenness, whose hand 
fashioned us, who knows us and loves us more than we know 

O 

Peter Schineller, "Christian Church; A Spectrum 
of Views," Theological Studies , IV (December 1976), 26-27. 
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81 

and love ourselves. It is because of this unconditional 
love and our experience of this in a total way that we begin 
this faith process of discernment with trust and confidence. 
If for whatever reason a person wishes to attempt the dis¬ 
cernment process and is burdened psychologically because 
of self-hatred or burdened theologically because of an over¬ 
focus on one of the images of God, e.g., God as Judge, much 
work has to be done before that person will be able to en¬ 
gage effectively in the discernment process. The person 
must be or desire to be loved by God in such a way that 
he/she can really feel the Lord's care. 

82 

Ignatius tells us in his exercises that one can 
decide in light of the ultimate goal (praise and service of 
the Father) as long as the person is free from inordinate 
influences or attachments. This attitude of having all de¬ 
cisions made in the context of the single-minded determina¬ 
tion to act for God's greater glory is not the normal atti¬ 
tude one finds in people. It is because of this that care¬ 
ful preparation is necessary during the entire process. 

Without doubt there are some qualities which seem 
to be beneficial if found within the person who is attempt¬ 
ing to engage in discernment. They are: 

81 

J. Harriott, "The Mood and Principle and Founda¬ 
tion," Supplement to the Way , No. 10 (Summer 1972), 17-27. 
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John J. English, Spiritual Freedom (Guelph, Ont.: 
Loyola House, 1975), pp. 45-55. 
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1. A Listener (it is not a matter of only thinking 
harder). 88 

2. Antecedent Maturity. Maturity here means a person 
has or is willing to want to have or wants to in¬ 
crease his/her capacity to reflect upon, under¬ 
stand, discriminate between and respond to the 

84 

inner spiritual stimuli. 

85 

3. Freedom from deranged affections. 

4. Radical (openness) identification with Christ. 

5. Knowledge and openness to God as creator and 
final destiny. 

It is quite obvious from these qualities that the degree 

to which a person has these attitudes will determine the 

degree to which his/her true discernment may take place. 

How does this Faith process take place? Before 

discussing the process, some of the important terms that 

describe the elements of the process should be stated. 

87 

Futrell lists four: 

1. Parecer. This word means an opinion formed by 
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David Asselin, "Christian Maturity and the Spiri 
tual Discernment," Review for Religious , XXVII:4 (July 
1968), 581-95. 
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M. Buckley, "The Contemplation to Attain Love," 
The Way , No. 24 (Spring 1975), 92-104. 
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observing appearances. Ignatius uses the term to 
refer to the gamut of degrees of certitude, from 
self-deception due to doubtful subjective impres¬ 
sions all the way to evidential facts of manifest 
reality. The word is used very often by Ignatius, 
probably because of his profound awareness of the 
extreme difficulty of arriving at complete certi¬ 
tude that one has actually discerned the word of 
God in ambiguous and complex concrete situations. 
The degree of certitude in discernment depends upon 
the clarity with which the various aspects of the 
situation appear, as well as upon the objectivity 
of the person who forms his opinion from observing 
and weighing these appearances. The person must 
always be open to new data and to the ever new 
word of God. 

2. Mirar . This word means to look at or regard at¬ 
tentively. Ignatius use 3 ullX s term constantly as 
a continual reminder of the need of prayerful and 
deep reflection in the light of the norms of dis¬ 
cernment upon all the evidence in the situation 
to be discerned. It is necessary to reflect not 
only on all the concrete circumstances of the 
situation but also upon one's interior feelings 
in reacting to them. 
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3. Sentir . This signifies a felt knowledge based upon 
the reactions of human feelings to reflection upon 
various elements found within a concrete situation, 
a felt knowledge which is integrated into a larger 
structure of profound feelings entirely oriented 

to the authentic living out of one's personal 
identity in Christ. 

4. Juzgar . This word signifies the final act of 
choice, the opinion arrived at through observation 
of the concrete circumstances, the "feel knowledge" 
accompanied by "prayerful reflection" and in dia¬ 
logue with one's spiritual director. His own 
spiritual exercises are built upon this element. 

One makes the exercises under the direction of 
another person. 

The process, then, is as follows: It begins with 
prayer. This is a faith process which must begin with the 
aid of the Holy Spirit. This prayer involves reflection 
upon all the evidence in constant reference to Christ who 
is the living model of response to the Father. 

The next step is the gathering of all the evidence. 
This not only means careful observation of the concrete 
circumstances but also dialogue with others, either be¬ 
cause of their competence or their particular access to 
the evidence. 
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Next comes the decision itself. 

Lastly, there is the continuing effort to find con¬ 
firmation during every step of the discernment process, as 
well as for the final judgment by the experiences of deep 
interior peace. In each of these steps the role of the 
spiritual director is extremely important. 

It is within this context that one begins to see 
the importance of the spiritual exercise (thirty-day re¬ 
treat) and the rules for discernment that are given during 
the first and third weeks. 

From this brief overview of Ignatius and his dis¬ 
cernment process some conclusions can be drawn: 

1. The absolute necessity for a spiritual guide to 
help the person with paracer , mirar , sentir and 
juzgar , and the confirmation. 

2. The importance that is placed on the individual 
and his/her presuppositions. If one's notion of 
God is incorrect, e.g., a damning person, it could 
well be his conclusions based on the discernment 
process. 

3. The necessity for true human effort. One cannot 
just pray and think God will do everything. The 
person himself must enter and become involved in 
the process. 
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E. THOMAS MERTON 

Thomas Merton was a Christian poet and writer, born 
on January 31, 1915, at Praces, France. His parents were 
Owen Merton, an artist born in New Zealand, a Quaker, and 
Ruth Jenkins, an artist born in the United States, a bap¬ 
tized Anglican. The family moved to the United States in 
1916, where they made Douglaston, Long Island, their home. 
In 1918 a younger son named Paul was born to the Mertons. 
Thomas was a precocious child, able to read in two lan¬ 
guages by the age of five. Because of his nomadic exis¬ 
tence and the early death of his mother (1921), Thomas was 

8 8 

often a chronic problem while living with grandparents. 

In 1925 he went to France with his father, and resided at 
St. Antonion. There he studied for a while but finished 
his secondary education at the Oakham School, Ruthland, 
England. In 1931 his' father died. Thomas graduated the 
following year from Oakham and acquired a scholarship to 
Clare College, Cambridge, for the fall. In 1935 he entered 
Columbia University in New York, graduating in January 1938 
from Columbia with a B.A. degree and obtained his M.A. in 
January 1939 from the same university. 

On November 16, 1938, Thomas was baptized a Roman 
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Raymond Bailey, Thomas Merton on Mysticism (Mew 
York: Doubleday, 1976), p. 35. 
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Catholic. During the period between 1939 and 1941 he taught 
at Columbia and at Bonaventure universities. On December 
10, 1941, Thomas entered the Trappist Abbey of Gethsemani 
in Kentucky. He remained there for twenty-seven years. On 
May 26, 1949, he was ordained a priest. Two years later he 
was appointed Master of the Scholastic at Gethsemani. In 
1955, four years later, he was appointed Master of Novices. 
In 1965 he received permission to retire to a hermitage at 
Gethsemani. He died on December 10, 1968, in Bangkok, 
Thailand, of accidental electrocution. He was in Bangkok 
to deliver a talk to a conference of Buddhist monks on the 
topic of Western Christian Monasticism. 

During most of his entire twenty-seven year stay at 
Gethsemani Thomas followed the daily schedule. This meant 
that he rose at 2 AM to begin a period of prayer and medi¬ 
tation that lasted two hours until time for Mass, followed 
by another period of prayer and meditation, a brief "free” 
period for reading, and, finally, about 7 AM a slight re¬ 
past of a couple of slices of bread and coffee. The rest 
of the day was divided among prayer, labor and study. The 
principal meal was served at noon. It consisted entirely 

of vegetables and bread; no meat, fish or eggs. A piece 

8 9 

of bread and milk or coffee was the evening meal. 

Throughout the entire day silence was kept. One was 

89 Ibid., p. 75. 
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allowed to speak only during the vocal recitation of the 
Divine Office, which occurred four times during the day, or 
in case of emergency. This was the atmosphere in which 
Merton lived. He wrote forty-two books and hundreds of 
articles dealing with Christian spirituality. 

Before dealing with his notion of spirituality, at¬ 
tention should be turned to Merton's concept of human na¬ 
ture. For Merton, humankind is persons who exist in a 
double relationship, a relationship to God and to Christ 
or, more accurately, to God in Christ. He expressed it 
this way: "Whatever I may have written, I think it can be 

reduced to this one truth: that God calls human persons to 

90 

union with Himself and one another in Christ. ..." And 

again: "Who am I? My deepest realization of who I am is 

that I am loved by Christ. The depths of my identity is in 

91 

the center of my being where I am known by God." How 
does this take place? For Merton it would be through faith. 
Life is fully comprehended only in faith. It must pervade 
every aspect of the spiritual life and so affect every 
aspect of daily life. 

It is evident that faith is not just one moment 
of the spiritual life, not just a step to something 

9 0 

Thomas Merton, John Griffin, and Monsignor Norri- 
gan, Merton Studies Center (Santa Barbara, CA: Unicorn 
Press, 1971), p. 14. 
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else. It is the acceptance of God which is the very 
climate of all spiritual living. It is the begin¬ 
ning of communion. As faith deepens, and as com¬ 
munion deepens with it, it becomes more and more in¬ 
tensive and at the same time reaches out to offset 
everything else we think and do. 92 

This life of faith provides union with God. But Merton 

says this union can deepen even to the point of mystical 

union. Merton calls this union with God in Christ the 

highest level of union: 

What is He [Christ] doing in our lives? He is gradu¬ 
ally taking over everything that we have and everything 
that we are, in order to gain complete possession of 
our souls, bodies and all our faculties, elevating 
them above the natural level and transforming them in 
his will. In other words. He is substituting His life 
for our life, His thoughts for our thoughts, His will 
for our will. This process of transformation leads to 
the end for which we were created: perfect union with 
God. It is only when we are perfectly united to him 
that we can become our true selves. 93 

This type of union is difficult to understand. For 
man while remaining himself becomes united to God in a way 
that obliterates his consciousness of separation from God. 
Man experiences himself most fully in this union because 
he is a created relationship to God and is most himself 
when he experiences this relationship. Man does not lose, 
according to Merton, his identity in this experience, but 
rather experiences it at his deepest: 
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Thomas Merton, New Seeds of Contemplation (Nor¬ 
folk, CT: Laughlin, 1961), p. 137. 
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Even when a person is Mystically united to God 
there remains, according to Christian theology, a dis¬ 
tinction between the nature of the soul and the nature 
of God. This perfect unity is then a fusion of natures 
but a unity of love and experience. The distinction 
between the soul and God is no longer experienced as a 
separation into subject and object.^4 

This type of experience is open to all believers. 

It is a potential each received, according to Merton, at 
baptism: 


. . . to be a Christian then is to be committed to a 
deeply mystical life. ... It means that every 
Christian lives or should live within the dimensions 
of a completely mystical revelation and communication 
of the Divine Being. 

Nevertheless, Merton also notes that not everyone experi¬ 
ences this union on the same level. 

Christ's role in all of this is central. Merton 
calls Christ the archetypical image of each human soul, 
created in the image of God. As God He (Jesus) is the per¬ 
fect image of the Father, as man He (Jesus) is the perfect 
likeness of His own divine Image. Man's actions, if they 
are to be true to himself, must be an expression of his 
deepest nature. Ontologically, man is a being united to 
God in Christ. His actions must reflect this. 

According to the scholastic maxim, actio sequitur 
esse , action is in accordance with the being that acts. 
As the Lord himself said, you cannot gather figs from 
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thistles. Hence we must be transformed into the new 
Men. ^5 

Only if men discover God will he discover Himself as he 
truly is: 

Ultimately, the only way I can be myself is to 
become identified with Him in Whom is hidden the 
Reason and fulfillment of my existence. 

Therefore there is only one problem, one which 
all of my existence, my peace and my happiness de¬ 
pend: to discover myself in discovering God. If I 
find Him I will find myself and if I find my true 
self I will find him.9° 

Christ is not only the ontological exemplar of our 
spiritual being. He is also its source. "Christ is not only 
the model of our existential communion with God. He is the 
source of Grace by which that union is effective in our 
souls. 

Man's realization can be fully achieved only by mov¬ 
ing with the thrust of his being. Man's self-realization is 
not an awareness of himself as an isolated entity but an 
awareness of his relationship to God. 

Self realization in this true religious sense is 
then less an awareness of ourselves than an awareness 
of the God to whom we are drawn from the depth of our 
own being. We become real not when we pause to reflect 
upon our self as an isolated individual entity but 
rather when transcending ourselves and passing beyond 
reflection we center our whole soul upon the God who is 
our life. This is to say, we fully realize ourselves 
in separateness and know nothing but the one God who is 
above all knowledge.^8 


^Merton, New Seeds , pp. 35-36. ^Ibid., p. 84. 
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For Merton, humankind's essence is one who reaches 
self-realization only by recognizing the fact that he/she 
is created for union with God and then seeking this union 
through a progressive self-realization in Christ. 

For humankind it is not an easy task to come to 
the awareness of who he/she is. For most people it demands 
a total transformation of consciousness, for most persons 
do not include in their consciousness of themselves an 
awareness of their radical ontological union with God and 
all men in Christ. The problem, then, for Merton, is one 
of consciousness. 

Both Christianity and Buddhism agree that the root 
of man's problem is that his consciousness is all 
fouled up and he does not apprehend reality, as it 
fully and really is: that the moment he looks at some¬ 
thing he begins to interpret it in ways that are prej¬ 
udiced to fit a certain wrong picture of the world, in 
which he exists as an individual ego in the center of 
things. 99 

Man then experiences himself as an absolutely autonomous in¬ 
dividual ego. From this basic wrong experience of himself 
all man's other false experiences of himself come. Conse¬ 
quently, the job for Christianity is: "Primarily to [ef¬ 
fect] a transformation of man's consciousness, a transforma¬ 
tion and a liberation of the truth imprisoned in man."^°® 
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Father Louis, O.C.S.O. [Thomas Merton], "Marxism 
and Monastic Perspectives," in A New Charter for Monasti- 
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Man then must reach an awareness of himself as radically 
related to God and fellow men in Christ. He must experi¬ 
ence his ontological reality. In our culture this is dif¬ 
ficult to do. Merton would trace this difficulty back to 
the influence of Descartes. For in Cartesian philosophy 
man's self is the absolute reality. It is for him the one 
indubitable reality, from which all truth flows. This 

view is certainly different from Merton's. For Merton, the 
primary reality is not self but being. As someone grows he 
becomes aware of how inadequate his limited conceptions of 
reality are and gains through his empirical observations. 
All being is part of the reality of God; it is prior to the 
subject-object division of Descartes. When I am joined to 
this Being, isolated consciousness of the empirical ego 
disappears. 

In brief this form of consciousness assumes a 
totally different kind of self awareness from that of 
the Cartesian thinking self which is its own justifi¬ 
cation and its own center. Here [in Merton's view] 
the individual is aware of himself as a self-to-be- 
dissolved in self-giving in love, in "letting go," in 
ecstasy, in God—there are many ways of phrasing it.102 

This process of transformation begins the discovery 
of the false self. "Before we can realize who we really 
are we must become conscious of the fact that the person 

^"Thomas Merton, Zen and the Birds of the Appetite 
(Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1960), p. 67. 

102 Ibid., p. 24. 
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we think we are here and now is at best an imposter and a 
103 

stranger." This "imposter," this false self is the self 
that accepts the Cartesian premise that man is an isolated 
and independent ego: it is the self that attempts to live 
independent of God. 

Every one of us is shadowed by an illusory person: 
a false self, . . . This is the man I want myself to 
be but who cannot exist because God does not know any¬ 
thing about him. ... My false self is the one who 
wants to exist outside the reach of God's will and 
God's love—outside of reality, outside of life. And 
such a self cannot help but be an illusion. 

Just as, then, the false self does not wish to be 
related to God, the true self wishes to establish a rela¬ 
tionship to God. For Merton the true self is found in a 
double movement. First a man must enter the very core of 
who he is; there he must pass through the center of himself 
and go out of himself to God. Merton put it this way: 

Unless we discover this deep self, which is hidden 
with Christ in God, we will never really know our¬ 
selves as persons. Nor will we know God. For it is 
by the door of this deep self that we enter into the 
spiritual knowledge of God (and indeed if we seek our 
true selves it is not in order to contemplate our¬ 
selves but to pass beyond ourselves and find Him). 105 

How, then, does this process of true self-discovery take 

place? Merton would say through two movements; the positive 

movement of self-transcendence is through prayer and the 
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negative movement of self-renunciation is through penance. 

Some of Merton's notions on contemplative prayer will be 

considered first. It is in contemplative prayer that the 

true self is united to God in Christ. The Christian's 

identification with Christ has occurred in the sacrament of 

Baptism. The problem is (as has been hinted previously) 

that man is not conscious of it. The purpose of prayer is 

to awaken consciousness: "The identification which we seek 

to effect in mental prayer is there a conscious realization 

of the union that is already truly effected between our 

souls and God by Grace. Even though there could be 

those who experience this union to a greater degree, the 

general function of prayer is the same for all: "to bring 

107 

them somehow into conscious communion with God." 

In speaking to a group in the last talk he gave be¬ 
fore he was to leave on the journey which was to take him 
to his death he again gave the purpose of prayer: 

In prayer we discover what we already possess. 

You start where you are, you deepen what you already 
have and you realize that you are already there. We 
already have everything. . . . All we need is to ex¬ 
perience what we already possess.108 


106 Thomas Merton, Spiritual Direction and Meditation 
(Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1960), p. 67. 

107 ibia. 
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David Stendl-Rost, "Recollection of Thomas 
Merton's Last Days in the West," Monastic Studies , VII 
(1969), 1-10. 
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But most of us are unwilling to take the time for this spir 
itual self-discovery. 

The whole thing boils down to giving ourselves in 
prayer a chance to realize that we have what we seek. 

We do not have to rush after it. It is there all the 
time and if we give it time it will make itself known 
to us.l°9 

Because of this apparent lack of concern we fail to realize 
that we are 

. . . nothing Out a gift of God: all we have is his 
gift, and our whole life is suspended from His loving 
care and continual renewal of this gift, so that our 
whole life is suspended from what we call Grace, and 
we are most truly ourselves when we are open to this 
Grace that we need at every moment, and that openness 
is the Spirit of Prayer. 

Merton often refers to meditation as prayers of the 

heart. This term better expresses the utter involvement of 

man's whole being when he prays. Heart in Merton's thought 

is man's psychological center: 

. . . the deepest psychological ground of one's per¬ 
sonality, the inner sanctuary where self-awareness 
goes beyond analytical reflection and opens out into 
metaphysical and theological confrontation with the 
Abyss of the unknown yet present. 

This process of meditation is a process of piercing 
through of the levels of the false self. One gradually be¬ 
comes more and more aware of God and less and less of self. 


109 


Ibid. 


110 Thomas Merton, "On Prayer" (unpublished sermon, 
Darjeeling, India, November 1968). 

111 Thomas Merton, Contemplative Prayer (Garden City, 
NY: Image Books, 1971), p. 38. 
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Prayers of petition are replaced by prayers of presence. 

One progresses as one begins to experience his/her empti- 

113 

ness and nothingness before God. This leads to complete 

and total self-surrender to God. 

Prayer, then, for Merton was the expression of who 
we are. It was an identity experience for him. Just as 
breathing is not accidental for the person, neither is 
prayer for the Christian. It is the way that one continu¬ 
ally grows in awareness of who one is. The true self is 
best reflected in prayer for in prayer one is most con¬ 
scious of who he is and who God is. 

A brief look at Merton's views on asceticism fol¬ 
lows. The purpose of asceticism is "the recovery of our 
true self"—man's true nature, created for union with God. 

It is the purification and liberation of the Divine image 

114 

in man, hidden under layers of "unlikeness." Self- 

denial is only the beginning, but it is essential. "Self 
denial is only the beginning of divine fulfillment. It is 
inseparable from the inward conversion of our whole being 
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Thomas Merton, Contemplation in a World of Action 
(New York: Doubleday, 1971), p. 162. 
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from ourselves to God ." It is essential because it 

brings inordinate desires under control. This is done 
through sacrifice and renunciation (or detachment). Merton 
is insistent on the fact that self-denial and asceticism 
have no value in themselves. They are valuable because 
they foster the conditions for prayer which are essential 
for reaching self-realization. Through sacrifice and de¬ 
tachment man is better able to see all things and himself 
in relation to God. 

A form of asceticism for Merton was Solitude. Once 
again Merton reminds us that solitude is a means to the end 
and not the end itself. 

Physical solitude, exterior silence and deaf recol¬ 
lection are all morally necessary for anyone who wants 
to lead a contemplative life but like everything else 
in creation they are nothing more than means to an end 
and if we do not understand the end we will make wrong 
use of the means. 

The purpose of solitude is not isolation but communion. It 
is almost like being alone in preparation for company. 
Merton stated: 

We do not go into the desert to escape people but 
to learn how to find them. We do not leave them in 
order to have nothing more to do with them but to find 
out the way to do them the most good. But this is 
only a secondary end. The one end that includes all 
others is the love of God. 


115 
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Thomas Merton, No Man Is an Island (New 
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Merton, then, in following Christ in entering into 
His Paschal Mystery has left all of us a means to accomplish 
our end. His following of the Lord led him to Gethsemani. 
From there through his writings he has gone all over the 
world. He has given us a reformulation of what Jesus said 
when He told us to take up our cross and follow Him. Mer¬ 
ton presents to us the necessity of prayer if we are to dis¬ 
cover who we really are, the necessity of asceticism if we 
are to pray. Without knowledge of who we are, all else 
that follows will at best be weak, at worst, manipulative. 
Without prayer and asceticism this type of full Christian 
self-knowledge is but a dream never to be realized. 

CONCLUSION 

The purpose of Part I was an attempt to determine 
whether the findings of two social scientists were compat¬ 
ible with the wisdom of Jesus and those who chose to follow 
Him. It is the opinion of the present researcher that they 
are. Both Jung and Maslow considered man to have the capa¬ 
city for self-transcendence. Jung would talk in terms of 
the real self attained through the process of individua¬ 
tion. Maslov; would describe the same type of person as 
self-actualized with the ability to have "peak" experiences. 
Both would stress that this type of growth takes time and 
occurs usually along developmental lines. Humankind then 
can desire the "more" and has the ability to grasp it. 
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With the Resurrection of Jesus the Christian more 
clearly sees both the means (life through death) and the 
end (union with God through Jesus). It was suggested that 
through one's awareness of the Paschal Mystery in one's 
life—the Reality of Christ Response to the Facher—one is 
born again in the modern world. From the study of Thomas 
Merton it was suggested that the discovery of Jesus' Life- 
death-Life movement can become more fully known to a per¬ 
son if she/he is willing to practice a life of prayer and 
asceticism. St. Ignatius would have us enter this type of 
spiritual life with a guide, a director to help us achieve 
discernment of this movement of the Paschal Mystery in our 
life. St. Benedict clearly indicates the necessity of 
obedience to regularity, i.e., a particular style of life, 
so that one is not victimized by passing moods, feelings 
and fleeting pleasures. The final outcome of this manner 
of life is, hopefully, a person who never needs, due to 
lack of self-knowledge and knowledge of the Lord, to push 
or force the message of Jesus on anyone but rather is will¬ 
ing to consider a ministerial style based on the gentle 
strength and the carefree joy of St. Francis. 

From the considerations of the First Part of this 

118 

study, then, some tentative principles may be formulated. 

118 

Edward McCarthy, "Developing Leadership,” in 
Michael Warren, Resources for Youth Ministry (Newark, NJ: 
Paulist Press, 1978), 
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1. "Grace builds upon nature." No longer can we 
assume that God will develop us beyond the stage to which 
we ourselves have decided to cooperate in the development. 

He has given us certain gifts and talents that we must work 
on if we are to experience the fullness of His love in our 
lives. For an individual to begin the journey of growth in 
the spiritual or depth dimension of his/her life without 
becoming attentive to the possible aid from depth psychology 
is like "a foolish man who builds his house on sand, the 
rains poured down, the rivers flooded over . . . , and it 
fell" (Mt 7:26-27). 

2. Persons are involved in a developmental sequen¬ 
tial process that must be recognized if wholesome growth is 
to take place. We cannot expect someone to behave or to 
have attitudes proper to a point beyond where that person 
is in the developmental process. 

3. Personal growth demands spiritual growth. 

Modern science seems to indicate more and more that human 
beings are by their nature spiritual. When people become 
aware enough to go beyond their dependency needs, they be¬ 
gin to perceive innately a thirst for justice, simplicity, 
wholeness. Until one begins to search out successfully the 
spiritual dimensions, his/her life could well be marked with 
minimalism, depression and frustration. 

4. For the Christian spirituality must be based on 
the real and not the ideal. This can best be accomplished 
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within the experience of a living, loving Christ-centered 
community where the discovery of the Paschal Mystery in 
one's daily life is attempted. 

5. Since the journey to self is filled with dan¬ 
gers, one would be wise to begin it only when he/she has 
found a spiritual director. 

6. In order to progress in the spiritual life one 
must be willing to live a decisional, intentional life. 
He/she must be willing to become a responsible agent in 
his/her spiritual journey rather than a reactive being 
victimized by internal and external pressures. 

7. Since feelings and moods and circumstances 
change very often, one must be willing to decide to at¬ 
tempt her/his spiritual journey for certain periods of 
time and then, based upon her/his perceived needs and ex¬ 
periences, and progress, renegotiate her/his stance. If 
one does not do this he/she may well fall fictim to his/her 
own whims and feelings. 

In order to attempt a curriculum based on these 
principles eight elements are suggested for consideration. 
These elements are not the only ones, but would, according 
to the author, be considered extremely important in any 
formation program dealing with youth. The curriculum then 
is organized by the use of a four-pointed star. The out¬ 
side of each point of the star describes four psychological 
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processes leading toward psychological wholeness. These 
processes are: 

1. Individuation: A Jungian terra describing the pro¬ 
cess of becoming whole, of rounding out and inte¬ 
grating the many facets of personhood, e.g., mas¬ 
culinity, femininity, consciousness, unconscious¬ 
ness, etc. 

2. Communicating: Upon finding oneself one must begin 
the search of being in human contact with others 
through listening, self-revelation, etc. 

3. Ritual: Discovering and celebrating the many 
''myths" which influence our lives. Attempting to 
get into contact with one's other, nonrational side. 

4. Valuing: Exploring and clarifying within oneself 
the type and bases of decisionality we choose, or 
do not choose, to live out. 

The inside areas of the star suggest the four cor¬ 
responding spiritual processes: 

1. Praying: An identity experience whereby one be¬ 
comes more and more aware of the relationship which 
exists between God and the person and thereby com¬ 
ing into further realization of who one really is. 

2. Scripturing: Discovering God's relationship with 
His people. His story of how He attempted to re¬ 
veal Himself to them and still attempts to reveal 
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Himself to us through His word in sacred scripture. 

3. Worshiping: Coining into contact with the Jesus 
"myth" through sign and symbol. It is ritual, 
sacred myth acted out in sacred drama. What hap¬ 
pened once in history, i.e., Passion, Death and 
Resurrection of Jesus, now happens in mystery. 

4. Virtuing: Becoming aware and internalizing the 
Gospel values of Jesus Christ: giving and forgiv¬ 
ing, self-denial and death in order to live, etc. 


Individuation 
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These eight elements will be explored further in Part II. 
There they will be used as the basis for the program which 
will be explained. 

The end product of such a program would be one 

1. Who is aware of his/her 
own worth including an 
understanding of his/her 
identity and integrity 
as a human person with 
thoughts, feelings, 
desires, and actions 

(individuation).and including an under¬ 

standing of his/her rela¬ 
tionship with the Father, 
through the Son and in 
the Spirit (through 
prayer). 

2. Who is conscious of the 
social dimensions of his/ 
her life through a deep¬ 
ening of his/her rela¬ 
tionships to 

family, 

friends, 

the larger communities 

and.through a special deepen¬ 

ing of his/her relation¬ 
ships to God in the social 
context of the Church and 
with a vision of the wider 
Kingdom of God . 

3. Who is open to all of 
human experience, taking 
part in the communica¬ 
tion process which 
reveals and promotes 

truth 

beauty 

goodness 

and responding with a 
healthy sense of 

celebration.and open to the gift of 

faith taking part in the 
communication process 
wherein God reveals 
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Himself in 

Jesus 

Church 

Creation 

and responding with love 
and worship . 

4. Who is growing in his/her 
consciousness of values 
and in his/her ability 
to choose 
to prize 
to act 

according to that 

which is good. and who is growing in his/ 

her consciousness of the 
redemptive meaning of 
Christian values, especi¬ 
ally the invitation of the 
Gospel, and in his ability 
-to live by these 
values 

-to respond to human need 
with faith and concern 
-to share in the trans¬ 
formation of the world 
-to witness to the ulti¬ 
mate destiny of man and 
his world in God.H^ 


In Part II a suggested Model is given to flesh out 
the curriculum and hopefully challenge a young person to 
be similar to the one just previously described. 
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A Curriculum Guide for Continuous Progress in 
Religious Education (Washington: NCEA, 1972). 
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CHAPTER III 

PHASE ONE OF THE EXPERIENCE—THE WEEKEND 

In order for the program to be most effective it was 
decided to focus on the idea of Peer Ministry. Because of 
the tremendous amount of youth within the Diocese the deci¬ 
sion was made to train young persons who would be enabled 
to work with people of their own age group in a nonpushy, 
nonjudgmental manner. A three-phase program was created 
which would take about six months to complete. It was hoped 
that during this length of time the candidates would have 
sufficient experience of the rhythms of their own life to 
make a more mature decision concerning commissioning by the 
bishop as youth peer ministers. 

As was mentioned in the previous part of the disser¬ 
tation, eight aspects have been suggested as being important 
for the spiritual formation of a young person. These eight 
operations were conceptualized by using a star. The inside 
area of the star was used to name four psychological opera¬ 
tions in the personal growth process (individualizing, com- 
municating, celebrating, valuing). The outside areas of 
the star suggested four related operations in the spiritual 
growth process (praying, "scripturing," worshipping and 
virtuing)• 
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In theory, in order to understand the Christian 
human growth process better it seems appropriate to separate 
it into personal growth (psychological function) and spiri¬ 
tual growth (ascetical functions). In practice, these could 
well be part of the same dynamic but seen from different 
perspectives. If, let us say, a humanistic psychologist 
were concerned with growth he could well be comfortable 
using psychological categories, e.g., individuation. If, on 
the other hand, an ascetical theologian were concerned with 
growth he could well be comfortable speaking in theological 
terms of prayer. The point is that for the Christian per¬ 
son the end result is the same, i.e., holiness-wholeness. 
This is not to imply that the separate operations—Individu¬ 
ation, celebration or Prayer, communication—are the same. 
They are separate from each other. Individuation/Prayer is 
not the same type of human operation as virtuing/valuing. 

But when the four psychological operations which constitute 
part of the human growth process and the four ascetical 
operations which constitute the spiritual growth process are 
considered as attempts in describing the growth of a person 
from different orientations, since "Grace builds on nature" 
there could well be in individual cases a sequential dif¬ 
ference; i.e., the benefits of modern depth psychology may 
have to be used in order to put oneself together prior to 
being able to respond freely to the loving call of the 
Father. But the end result for the Christian, no matter 
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how one describes it, is a person in process towards whole¬ 
ness/holiness, i.e. , a person who is attempting with the 
aid of the Holy Spirit to search for and find the Will of 
the Father as revealed in Jesus Christ in his/her everyday 
life. It is in this continued search for the Will of the 
Father as found in the life of Jesus that the candidate was 
challenged. It was the Father's call to life and/or death 
which is manifested in so many ways: my personal relation¬ 
ships, my goals, my successes, my failures, my love, my 
disappointment, etc., that the candidate was encouraged to 
attempt to discover. 

The program which follows is an attempt to concret¬ 
ize the curricula previously mentioned. 

The first phase has been called Alpha. In this 
weekend experience the hope is that in some way all ele¬ 
ments of the psychotheological model will be touched on. 

The second phase will attempt to develop personal growth, 
highlighting the four psychological processes. The final 
stage will attempt to focus on spiritual growth and the 
corresponding spiritual processes. 

In the first section an attempt will be made to 
deal with the Alpha experience by considering two areas: 

(a) the historical development and (b) the weekend itself. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Diocese of Orlando was founded in 1968. At the 
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present time there are around 158,000 Catholics within a 
total population of 1,763,600. The Diocese is located in 
thirteen counties of Eastern Central Florida. It covers 


12,684 square miles. There at present sixty-one parishes, 
of which twenty-six have parish grade schools with enroll¬ 
ments that are growing. There are five diocesan high 
schools with a combined student population of over 2,600 
and over 3,900 high-school age students who do not attend 
Catholic high school attending religious instruction. 
Twenty-three parishes have a professional religious coordi¬ 
nator. There are over 2,400 Catholic students in our 
twenty-one state and private colleges and junior colleges. 
Finally, there are 103 priests working in the parishes. 

The pilot program was developed because if youth ministers 
were not trained there would be very little possibility of 
reaching the youth population. 

Within the Diocese of Orlando no program will be 
successful unless it has the support of each local pastor. 
He is the one who will allow or not allow any diocesan pro¬ 
gram to exist in his parish. With this in mind, twenty 
pastors were contacted personally. Previous to meeting 
them individually, each was sent a general idea of what the 
projected program was about. After visiting the twenty 
pastors, it was found thirteen were willing to become part 
of this pilot project. A follow-up letter was sent to each 
of the pastors summarizing what had been discussed, e.g., 
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the cost of the training, type of person desired, and some 
tentative time lines (see Appendix 1). After a given 
period of time the pastors send the application form in 
with the information on the prospective candidates (see Ap¬ 
pendix 1, p. 3). Then, if it is appropriate, a letter is 
sent to the parents informing them of the program (see Ap¬ 
pendix 1, p. 4). 

At this point formation of a team that would (a) 
be staff on the weekend; (b) serve as director and crew for 
set-up, i.e., gather and coordinate the materials needed 
for the weekend; and (c) also be director and crew for the 
kitchen was begun. This entire team would meet in their 
separate section and all together several times in order to 
prepare for the weekend. During this time another letter 
was also sent to the pastors involved, telling them the 
time of the opening Mass of the Retreat, and inviting them 
to attend (Appendix 2). 

THE WEEKEND ITSELF 

The weekend itself begins on a Friday night and 
goes until Sunday evening. The purpose of the weekend is 
to attempt to bring each candidate to the realization that 
he/she is unique and that this uniqueness is from God. The 
Alpha strives to make each person aware of his/her own 
self-love that each is able to grow to his/her fullest po¬ 
tential and facilitate others' doing the same through the 
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use of rituals, ceremonies, and activities and talks, 
through the ministry of the Word and by means of praying, 
sharing and witnessing together. The team seeks to rein¬ 
force in each person the beauty of that individual’s gifted¬ 
ness. The entire curriculum is touched briefly during the 
weekend. The four sets of "psychospiritual" processes are 
hoped to be realized in the following way: 

1. Individualizing/Praying. Through the use of group 
sharing about themselves the atmosphere hopefully 
is created whereby each person can have the secur¬ 
ity to begin to discover both the "dark" and "light" 
areas within him-/herself, and each individual's 
relations with significant others. There are ex¬ 
plicit times for prayer. There is a talk on prayer. 

2. Communicating/"Scripturing." The Word of God is 
proclaimed in the Eucharists which are celebrated 
during the Retreat and the paraliturgical service 
as the "breaking of the bread." Communication, 
especially self-revelation, is stressed in exer¬ 
cises that are done on Friday evening and Saturday 
morning. Also a fishbowl technique is used Satur¬ 
day evening to highlight some of the more important 
dynamics in healthy group interaction. 

3. Celebrating/Ritual. Each meal together plus recre¬ 
ation periods in small groups are times of celebrat¬ 
ing each other's presence. Ritual is used through 
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the weekend: in the Eucharist, in the giving of the 
acorn, the Penance Service, the washing of the feet, 
the feeding of each other at the "Agape," etc. 

4. Virtuing/Valuing. Throughout the weekend the can¬ 
didate is given the opportunity to examine different 
values/virtues that he/she may have and each deals 
with his/her concept of sin. They can choose any 
degrees of sharing they find comfortable. Each is 
given a covenant sheet which he/she can sign and 
thereby state his/her intention to continue in the 
program and attempt to live out some of the in¬ 
sights which may have been learned. 

This is the first phase of a three-phase program 
developed in order to help youth in their total Christian 
formation. The explanation of the weekend will be done in 
the following manner. Whenever possible there will be an 
activity outlined, materials needed will be specified, and 
directions for the setup crew and the task of the leader 
for the activity will be given. 

Friday 

Opening service . This service is an optional one 
if the candidates gather at some other place than where the 
actual weekend will be spent. 

The weekend begins on a Friday evening, usually 
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about 7:00. We meet at the church or school or wherever 
the gathering place would be for the young people. We meet 
each other by names very briefly, designate cars or who's 
going to travel with whom. Then we begin with an opening 
service. We begin at the place where these people have 
community already, because they have community, or some 
semblance of community, in their church, in their school. 

It is a community in a sense that it sends the people forth; 
and we have a prayer service in which the people are com¬ 
missioned or sent out as part of this community to go forth 
and experience the weekend. The point in the opening prayer 
is that many times Jesus would take leave of the people, of 
his disciples, and get away on his own to refresh himself 
and to be in touch again with his heavenly Father. He would 
climb the mountain or go away into the quietness of the 
Temple or out to the sea in a boat to get away from the peo¬ 
ple, so that he could rejuvenate his batteries and put him¬ 
self back in touch with the Lord. This is the gist of the 
opening ceremony: that we are, in a sense, taking time to 
come away from our everyday surroundings, our everyday en¬ 
vironment, the everyday occurrences; to take this time away 
to rejuvenate ourselves; to put ourselves again in touch 
with the Lord; to put our lives in the proper perspective. 

After this short prayer and commissioning service, 
we go to the place where the weekend will be held. The 
prayer which was said is as follows: 
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LEADER: Heavenly Father, we know often Jesus, during 

his brief ministry, took time out to pray. He would 
take leave of the people, of his disciples, and get 
away on his own to refresh himself and to be in 
touch with you again. Father. He would climb the 
mountain or go away into the quietness of the tem¬ 
ple or out to the sea in a boat, so that he could 
put himself in touch with you. Father, we are be¬ 
ginning a weekend tonight, so that we might be able 
to take the time, as Jesus did, to get away from our 
everyday life, to take the time to be more in touch 
with you. Father, look over us this weekend; guide 
and fill our every moment with the Spirit of Jesus. 
Let us understand that our trek toward atonement 
will begin with atonement. Heavenly Father, guide 
us safely to our destination. Bless each of us and 
our staff. Help us to grow into a community of 
love, a community of faith, a community of intimacy, 
a community of generosity. Help us to extinguish 
any lamps of doubt and unbelief that exist in our 
lives tonight as we proclaim our Alpha, for the 
dawn of all life has come. We ask this in the name 
of your Son, Jesus. Amen. 

Another opening service could consist of a Mass and 
the commissioning ceremony. For the Alpha weekend of April 
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30, 1976, a Mass was held that was concelebrated with the 
Priest for the weekend as the celebrant, and all the pastors 
who had sent candidates for the weekend as coneelebrants. 

The prayer mentioned previously was said at the end of Mass. 
After this prayer one of the staff members brought to the 
altar a dish of acorns. These were then blessed and given 
both to the team and the candidates, with these words: "Re¬ 
ceive this acorn as a sign of your willingness to die to 
self in order that you might grow in the service of the Lord 
and of His people." After Mass all the candidates were as¬ 
signed cars for the journey (about thirty miles) to the 
Wekiva State Park. 

Activity—Welcoming: approximately 9:00 PM . It is 
very important to have a proper setting, to set the mood of 
the weekend in a very relaxed atmosphere. When the candi¬ 
dates arrive at the weekend site, if it is cold, possibly a 
fire is burning in the fireplace; soft music on the stereo, 
and popcorn, cokes, punch, not chocolate, or coffee are 
waiting. The staff people who have arrived earlier welcome 
the participants and assist them in finding their already 
designated cabins and putting their things away. After this 
has been done, all then meet in the common room to relax a 
little bit before the activities begin. After about fifteen 
or twenty minutes of this relaxation, the first ritual to be 
performed is the Flower Ritual. 
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Activity—Flower ceremony: approximately 9:15 PM . 

We take the opportunity to introduce each member of the team 
by use of a flower. One team member may be a rose; one team 
member may be a daisy; one is a fern; one a leaf; one a 
chrysanthemum. Whatever the flower, it may have some type 
of particular significance to that team member. A candidate 
picks up a flower and puts it in a vase in the center of the 
table or floor and introduces him-/herself to the group. 

Then the staff member whose flower was chosen stands up, 
introduces her- or himself, and explains the significance of 
the flower in his/her relationship to the Lord, and what he 
or she hopes to share with the people during the weekend. 
After all the flowers have been put into the vase, attention 
is called to the fact that before it was an empty vase and 
that on the table each flower had lain individually; and 
yet, within a short time, they have been brought together to 
make a bouquet. In very much the same way, each of the 
staff members is an individual; they have been brought to¬ 
gether to form a team, a community. So, also, each candi¬ 
date, while an individual, is brought together with the 
other candidates who are there this weekend and will be made 
into a type of bouquet or community. 

1. Material needed . Each staff person chooses a 
flower that is of significance prior to the 
weekend. One vase. 
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2. Setup . The flowers are spread either on a table 
or on the floor of the meeting room with the 
vase in the center. 

LEADER: We would like to take an opportunity to intro¬ 
duce the staff to you at this time. The way we 
would like to do this, we would ask that one candi¬ 
date at a time take a flower that is lying on the 
floor and stick it in the vase. The team member 
whose flower this represents will then introduce 
himself, explaining the significance of the flower 
and his relationship to the Lord and kind of what he 
hopes to share with you this weekend. 

3. Directions . When all flowers are in the vase, 
the leader comments in these or similar words: 

LEADER: Before the vase was an empty vase, on the floor 
[or the table]; the flowers lay individually. And 
yet within a short period of time they have been 
brought together to make a bouquet. In very much 
the same way, each of the staff members is an indi¬ 
vidual; and yet they have been brought together to 
form a team, to form a community. In much the same 
way, also, each of you, while an individual, nas 
been brought together this weekend; and we will form 
a type of bouquet. We will work to build a commun¬ 
ity with each of us here present. 
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Activity—Candle ceremony: approximately 9:45 PM . 
After the flower ceremony or ritual, there is a candle cere¬ 
mony. Christ has said that he is the light of the world, and 
fire has always been very important to history. A candle is 
lit signifying Christ's presence, and a person is assigned 
to be the candle tender for the weekend. Wherever the group 
meets, the candle is always there as a sign of Christ's 
presence, and this person is in charge of the candle for the 
whole weekend. At the end of the weekend, he is presented 
with the candle to take home as a reminder of his task, 
though he has been unaware throughout the weekend that this 
presentation will take place. 

1. Material needed . One long-burning, eight-day 
vigil candle, and a match. 

2. Setup . Candle is in the middle of the floor or 
on the table next to the vase where all of the 
flowers have been put. The Leader shares in 
these or similar words. 

LEADER: Light and fire have played an important part 
throughout all of history. Fire can make things 
hard, and can make hard things soft. We see even in 
scripture how important fire was. In the Old Testa¬ 
ment, it wa3 a sign of God's speaking to Moses in 
the form of the burning bush. This candle that we 
are about to light will be a sign signifying 
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Christ's presence, for Christ said that he is the 
Light of the World. He is here with us this week¬ 
end. We light the candle at this time, and I would 

ask that _ be the candle-bearer, the candle 

tender for the weekend; and wherever we go, whether 
it be for meetings, whether it be in the chapel for 
prayer, whether it be for meals, see that the candle 
is always there. 

Activity—Instructions for the weekend: approxi¬ 
mately 9:55 PM . No materials needed. This time is spent 
giving instruction as to the general layout of the facili¬ 
ties being used, going over any ground rules. Stress should 
be laid here that the staff is here to serve the candidates 
if they need anything in the line of linens or medicine or 
anything like this—that the staff is there to serve them. 
Also, if there is any kind of unique history of the place 
or surroundings or anything like this, they should be ex¬ 
plained at this time. 

LEADER: As we begin to build community—because we are 
building community and we're sort of like a family 
—it is important that we have a level of care and 
sensitivity for those around us. One way of demon¬ 
strating this sensitivity is by being on time, for 
no activity can start unless all members of the 
group are there. Listen when others are talking. 
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to what they are saying, because they are sharing 
something of themselves. Is is important that we 
realize that we will get out of the weekend what we 
are willing to put in. The degree to which we are 
willing to share something of ourselves is the de¬ 
gree to which we will grow this weekend. It is im¬ 
portant that we begin to share feelings. It is easy 
to share our thoughts with other people, and v?e ask 
those here this weekend to take the risk to share 
your feelings. And if people share their feelings, 
it is important that we do not judge their feelings, 
but try to accept the feelings that people are try¬ 
ing to share with us. Avoid a head-talk, and try to 
strive for heart-talks. We would like to ask two 
questions (to yourself): Why are you here? and 
How do you feel right now? 

This will let them begin to think, "What do I want 
out of this weekend? Do I want it to be just a fun time? 
Just a time alone? Or do I really hope to get in tune with 
myself? Meet new people? Learn something that I didn't 
know? 

A group discussion of these questions follows. 

Activity—Appointment cards; approximately 10:00 PM . 
(See Appendix 3.) After the large group discussion of why 
they are here, they are given an appointment card. The 
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opportunity is given for each to get together with a staff 
person of his/her own choosing. This is not a problem¬ 
solving session, necessarily. It is more because in the 
course of the weekend things are done on a large group basis 
or on a small group basis. There is not as much of an op¬ 
portunity for people to get to meet the team on a one-to-one 
basis, and this is what the Appointment Card is designed to 
do. It is not a time for problem-solving, although if that 
is what the person wants to use it for, that is all right. 

It is more of a time of "Hey, I'm Joe; I'm from so-and-so; 

I belong to this; I like to fly kites"; or whatever it might 
be—anything to gain a little more insight into the person 
and a little personal touch. 

Material needed . Appointment Cards and pens. 

LEADER: We encourage everyone to fill out an appoint¬ 
ment card and choose a staff person he or she would 
like to have a private conversation with—a private 
meeting. This is an opportunity—because we will be 
doing things in large groups—for the staff people 
to get to know each of you as individuals. We could 
make the choice of who is going to see whom; but we 
leave that option with you—your choice; so we en¬ 
courage everyone to participate. 

Activity—Name tags: approximately 10:05 PM . The 
next thing we do is make name tags. An index card is given 
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to each participant (also a Magic Marker), and each is told 
to write his or her name on the card. Then a series of 
questions is asked which tell something about the person, 
(Two leaders can be used; they can bounce these questions 
back and forth—one leader says one question, and the other 
leader the next: Where were you born? What city did you 
first learn to ride a bike in? What's your favorite color? 
What's your favorite flower? If you could be a musical in¬ 
strument, what would you be? What's your favorite song? 
What is something during the last six weeks that has made 
you very happy? Something during the last six weeks that 
has made you very sad?) It is just an opportunity for them 
to reveal something of themselves in a very nonthreatening 
type of situation. There are twelve or fourteen questions 
that can be made up to go on the name tags. The answers 
can be written either in order down the card, or they might 
be put any place on the card at random. 

After the name tags are made, they are pinned on 
and worn at all times so that people are able to associate 
the name with the face and are not walking around saying, 
"Hey, you." 

1. Material needed . The 5x8 index cards and Magic 
Markers. 

2. Setup . Pass out Magic Markers and index cards. 
This is an exercise that can be handled by two 
leaders. 
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LEADER: We are going to make name tags now. You have 

been given an index card and Magic Marker. We ask 

that you take them out. We are going to ask you a 

series of questions, and we ask that you respond to 

the questions any way that you want on the card. 

You can write anywhere on the card that you want. 

The questions which you should answer with your 

Magic Marker are: 

What is your name? 

Where were you born? 

What city did you first learn to ride a bike in? 

What's your favorite color? 

What's your favorite flower? 

What's your favorite time of day? 

What's your favorite room in the house? 

If you could be any person, past or present, who 
would you be, including yourself? 

If you could be a musical instrument, what 
would you be? 

What's your favorite song, or a song that has 
particular meaning for you? 

What man has most influenced your life? 

What woman has most influenced your life? 

What is something during the last six months 
that has made you very happy? 

What is something during the last six months 
that has made you very sad? 

We would ask that you wear these name tags at all 

times, so that we can begin to get to know each 

other's names. 
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Activity—Walk around the room: approximately 10:15 
PM. The next thing we do is a silent, nonverbal exercise in 
which the people begin to walk around the room, first with 
their eyes on the ground just watching the feet go by. Then, 
after a few minutes of this, they are asked to walk around 
the room looking only at the name tags and nothing else. 

Then after another few minutes, they are asked to walk 
around the room again, looking into people's faces but giv¬ 
ing only blank stares, as if the person were not even really 
there. The instructions are to try to just look in their 
faces and turn away; look in somebody else's face and turn 
away as you walk around the room. The next part of the ex¬ 
ercise is to walk around the room and give some type of non¬ 
verbal communication, recognition that the person is there. 
This might be a smile; it might be an embrace; it might be 
a kiss; it might be just a wink, or a nod, or any type of 
nonverbal communication, recognizing that the person exists. 
After this part of the exercise, they stop and nonverbally 
read each person's name tag and all the various responses 
that were made to the questions. They are then allowed to 
go around and verbally discuss these cards with each other. 
Perhaps they found someone born in the same city, or maybe 
likes the same song, or the same hobby, or whatever. They 
go back and share with the person over this. After a few 
minutes of sharing, the song "Sounds of Silence" by Simon 
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and Garfunkel is played, and there is a general large group 
discussion of their feelings; i.e., how did you feel when 
you walked around the room looking down at the ground; how 
did you feel when you were able finally to look into some¬ 
body's face; could you look into somebody's blank stare? 

The point of the discussion is summed up by the group lead¬ 
ers that we often do this in our everyday lives: we walk by 
people, never giving them any recognition that they exist, 
only looking at their feet, only looking at feet in the 
street, feet in the corridors of the school, feet in the 
elevators. Nobody can talk in an elevator: it is a very 
uncomfortable atmosphere and how strange this is for us to 
have to give recognition to perfect strangers. 

Material needed . The song, "Sounds of Silence" by 
Simon and Garfunkel. 

LEADER: We'd like to do a silent, nonverbal exercise 

this time. We would like you to begin to walk 
around the room, being sure not to touch anyone and 
not to say anything. First, we'd like you to walk 
around the room with your eyes on the ground, just 
watching the floor go by. (After a few minutes of 
this, ask the participants to walk around the room 
looking only at the name tags and nothing else. Af¬ 
ter a few minutes, walk around the room again, look¬ 
ing into people's faces, giving only blank stares— 
look into their faces, then turn away. After a few 
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minutes, walk around the room and give some type of 
nonverbal recognition that the person is there—non¬ 
touching and nonverbal. After a few minutes, non¬ 
verbally stop and read each name tag. After a few 
minutes, go around and verbally discuss the name 
tags with the other people.) 

After a few minutes of discussion. Leader asks every¬ 
one to sit in a circle and the song by Simon and Garfunkel, 
"Sounds of Silence," is played. After the song, the Leader 
should lead a large group discussion of their feelings dur¬ 
ing the exercise. Example questions: How did you feel when 
you walked around the room, looking down at the ground only? 
How did you feel when you were able finally to look into 
somebody's face? Could you look into somebody's blank stare? 
What does this say about the way we act in our daily lives? 
Summing up the discussion, the group leader shares in these 
or similar words: 

LEADER: Often we do this in our everyday lives—we walk 

by people as if they never exist, never giving them 
any type of recognition, only looking at their feet, 
only looking at their blank faces; feet in corridors, 
blank faces in streets. 

Activity—Movie "Alfredo": approximately 10:45 PM . 

The next step on the schedule is a movie on baptism called 
"Alfredo." We use the movie, "Alfredo," because it is a 
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good demonstration of what it means to belong and to build 
community, to belong to a family. Any other appropriate 
movie that would demonstrate or get across the point of 
building community, of belonging, can be used. This is the 
story of a little Mexican boy who is orphaned. His family 
was all killed in a fire, and he was badly burned. He be¬ 
longs to nobody. He goes around from town to town, begging. 
Nobody will take him in. Finally he comes to an orphanage 
and meets the priest in charge, and the orphanage takes him 
in. A young man comes forward and says, "You are my brotner. 
I will take you in as my brother.” The point being made 
here is that each of us here has become somewhat isolated, 
and again we are beginning to build community. While the 
movie is being set up, a table is brought in on which are 
some booklets we call "journals." The journals are binders 
with compartments in the front of them so that things can be 
stored in them; and each has ten or twelve looseleaf sheets 
so that people can make notes. It's a diary type thing; it 
is a tool used very much like the lens of a camera to focus 
in on the inner self, where we're at, how we're feeling 
right at the particular time during the various events. 

1. Materials needed . Projector and the movie "Al¬ 
fredo"; also journals. The journals should be 
folders in which looseleaf paper can be in¬ 
serted, with pockets in front and back in which 
handout materials can be stored. Within each 
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journal is material which will be needed for the 
weekend, including a statement about what a 
journal is (see Appendix 4). 

2. Setup . The journals should be placed on the al¬ 
tar with the name of a participant on each fold¬ 
er. Show the movie, "Alfredo," or other appro¬ 
priate movie. After the movie, the leader 
speaks in these or similar words: 

LEADER: We have witnessed in this movie someone who has 

been isolated, who did not belong to anyone. Many 
of us have come here somewhat isolated, and this 
weekend we are beginning to belong, to build com¬ 
munity. Each of us here must begin to feel as if we 
are brothers to someone else. 

Activity—Journals: approximately 11:00 PM . There 
is a prayer service, and each is asked individually to come 
forward by name to accept his journal and the mandate to 
seek to find his wholeness in the loving presence of his 
God. Each person then accepts his journal. It is very im¬ 
portant that the point is made that the journal is not a 
very flowery thing, just an opportunity to get thoughts and 
feelings down on paper. It is not so important that each 
word is spelled properly, or that punctuation or grammar is 
correct. It is more important that the broken sentences, 
the thoughts, the feelings that are so meaningful be put 
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down in the journal. 

We move back to the common room and break into small 
groups of not less than eight nor more than twelve. There 
are usually two team members in a group, so that each group 
has about ten to twelve people, which is a good, workable 
size. They are asked to share their feelings about the 
movie "Alfredo" and also about receiving the journal and the 
mandate they accepted for the weekend. 

(Invite all participants to gather around the table. 
Leader speaks in these or similar words.) 

LEADER: We are going to give you a journal tonight. It 

is yours and yours alone to write down your expres¬ 
sions, your feelings, your reflections on the week¬ 
end. It is a tool to be used very similar to the 
lens of a camera, to enable you to focus inward into 
yourself. Use the journal to jot down your feel¬ 
ings. Don't be concerned about good grammar, per¬ 
fect sentence construction—get thoughts out. They 
have your names on them so that nobody else will use 
your journal. It is your personal journal. I ask 
you to come around the altar of the Lord now and 
place your hands on the journals. If you can't 
reach your journal, then place your hand on the 
shoulder of a person touching a journal. Let us 
pray: 

Father, we know that we can't be open with each 
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other unless we are open with you; and we can't be 
open with you until we face ourselves and are open 
with ourselves. Father, help us to fill these 
pages with honest thoughts and honest desires. Fa¬ 
ther, help us. 

Ask the participants to step back away from the table. 

Leader takes one of the journals and calls out that person's 
name. Leader speaks: 

LEADER: _, will you accept this mandate to 

find your wholeness, to find your God? [Allow time 
for person to respond. Leader continues:] Go then, 
in peace and joy., to be with your loving Father. 

Activity—Discussion: approximately 11;30 PM . 

Setup . Either assign to particular small groups, or 
have them stand in a circle and have them count off 
by threes or by fours to determine who is in each 
group. 

Depending upon how many participants you have, groups should 
be at a number that is convenient to work with—no more than 
six or seven participants in each group and one or two staff 
people, team people, are assigned to each group. Assign 
meeting areas for each group all in the same room, unless 
the room is very small. The group size can vary. More 
than twelve seems to be too large; less than eight, too 
small. 
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Sharing of feelings . Ask them such questions as: 

LEADER: How did you feel while watching the movie, 

"Alfredo"? How did you feel about coming here for 
the weekend? What were your feelings as you arrived 
for the weekend? What were your feelings as you 
were given the journal and given the mandate to ac¬ 
cept? 

Allow ten minutes for this exercise. 

Activity—One-on-one: approximately 11:40 PM . The 
candidates are asked to choose a partner, preferably someone 
whom they do not know, in their own small group, and go out 
by themselves. They are given a sheet of several topics for 
discussion (see Appendix 5). The topics are such that they 
solicit feelings from the participants. They may be such 
things as: How do I feel when I enter a room with strange 
people? One person of the two responds with his feelings, 
and the second person then gives feedback as his understand¬ 
ing of the first person's feelings. The first person ac¬ 
knowledges, "Yes, that is how I feel" or "No, that's not 
really how I feel. What I really feel is this. ..." Once 
they understand each other, the second person shares his 
feeling, and the first person gives the feedback. This be¬ 
gins the process of being able to listen intently to what 
people are saying about their feelings, getting ourselves 
in that frame of reference for further discussions. As I 
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share my feelings/ I know my feelings are being accepted; 
and I know, also, that my feelings are not being judged, 
that they are being accepted as part of myself. This activ¬ 
ity should take about thirty minutes, after which there is 
a break for snacks. 

Material needed . Handouts listing questions. 

LEADER: What I would like to ask you to do now is to 
choose partners and then sit down again in your 
group. Everybody have a partner? Sit down, and I 
would like for just a minute or two to discuss how 
you felt when you chose partners. How did you feel 
choosing someone else? How did you feel being 
chosen by somebody else? How did you feel, maybe, 
if you weren't chosen, and you were the last one 
left? Share these feelings for just a minute. 
[Leader gives out instructions:] You have been given 
two sheets of paper. On this paper is a series of 
questions. Either you or your partner—one goes 
first—partner one answers the question; partner 
two tells person one what he heard the other say 
about his feelings, about this situation. If that 
is correct, then number two answers the same ques¬ 
tion; number one gives him the feedback. If what 
number one says is not true, number two should say, 
"No, that's not what I said." Number one should 
then reexplain what he heard number two say. Do 
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this for each question. You will have twenty min¬ 
utes for this exercise. Begin. 

In wrapping up this discussion, ask them to answer the last 
question at the bottom of the last page if they have not 
already done so. 

Activity—Snacks: approximately 12:00 midnight . 

Activity—"Knowing yourself": approximately 12:15 
AM . The first talk of the evening follows the snacktime. 
The title of this talk is "Knowing Yourself." The main 
thrust of this talk is that each of us is unique; we are 
created by God. As the fourth grader says, "God doesn't 
make junk"; therefore, we are basically very good. We have 
our faults, but we must not judge ourselves too strongly, 
and we must look for the good in ourselves and then work 
with the good, trying to do away with the bad. Also, we 
must accept our own self-concept of what we are and be able 
to say "no" to what other people are saying about us and 
what other people are thinking about us, to what other 
people feel. This might not be the real me. 

We also encourage the necessity to go outside of 
ourselves to other people; it is only din going outside of 
myself that I can begin to really grow into wholeness of 
self. This is when I give myself meaning and I can give 
meaning to the lives of other people. 

Setup . Speaker should be in whatever place he/she 
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is comfortable/ whether it be the meeting room or 
in the chapel* ( Leader :) Maximum use of stories, 
personal experiences and music should be made in all 
talk presentations, especially stories that the par¬ 
ticipants will be able to relate to in their own 
realm of experiences. Outline of this talk follows: 

1. That each of us is a gift of God—that we are 
special, that we are unique. That "God doesn't 
make junk." 

2. We must be free with ourselves to become the 
best possible Me and the real Me. 

3. We must accept the fact that we have good quali¬ 
ties and bad qualities. Don't dwell on the bad 
qualities; build up the good qualities. 

4. That in any relationship, that relationship can 
only be built when I reveal something of myself; 
something of my feelings (stress on feelings), 
sharing feelings. 

5. That we grow from all life's experiences. 

That we must grow in life. 

6. We have to set realistic goals for ourselves. 

7. That we must not be too busy looking ahead, and 
pass by the things in our lives today. 

8. That each of us has two choices to make: we can 
choose I for myself, or I in another. That we 
must be encouraged to go outside of ourselves to 
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other people; for it is in going outside of our¬ 
selves that we can begin to be real; that I can 
begin to be the best possible Me, and that I can 
begin to really grow into the wholeness of My¬ 
self. This is when I give myself meaning, and 
I can give meaning to the lives of other people. 
At the end of this talk—approximately 12i45—there 
is an Encounter with Self. The person who gave this talk 
should ask the following four questions: 

1. What are my three best qualities? 

2. What one thing do I dislike about myself? 

3. What defense mechanisms or mask do I use? 

4. How do I feel right now about myself? 
Instructions are then given. 

Find some place, whether it be in the chapel, on 
the grounds, in the meeting roon, where you can be 
quiet with yourself. You'll have twenty minutes to 
think about and answer these questions. This is 
something that you will not share with anybody else. 
This is between you and yourself and your God. So 
find some place it is quiet. When this is finished 
we ask that you go to the chapel. 

Activity—Night prayers: approximately 1:05 AM . 

(This can be either a spontaneous prayer or can be some kind 
of structured prayer with a scripture reading or whatever.) 
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After the prayer, they should be sent to bed. Give 
them time to get dressed and squared away for the night, and 
then encourage them that sleep is so important, that we can¬ 
not function properly without proper rest, and that the next 
day will be packed with things to do and their rest is so 
important. After lights out, and a team meeting to discuss 
the evening groups, what took place, any problems that may 
have been noted, and anything that should be changed in the 
schedule for the next day. 

Saturday 


Activity—Kitchen and setup arise: approximately 

7:30 AM. 


Activity—Staff and candidates arise: approximately 

8:15 AM. 

Activity—Morning prayer: approximately 9:00 AM . On 
Saturday morning, the day starts about 9:00. The first 
thing we have is morning prayer, usually done outside. We 
have a song, and usually some type of inspirational reading. 
This is the first time that the participants have really had 
an opportunity to see the area outside, to see the surround¬ 
ings in which they are spending the weekend, and it is a 
very meaningful time for them. (This, again, can be struc¬ 
tured or nonstructured. Anybody can be appointed for morn¬ 
ing prayer.) 
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Activity—Breakfast: approximately 9:05 AM . 

Activity—Cleanup and free time to work on the jour¬ 
nals; approximately 9:30 AM , (Friday night they have been 
asked to think about four or five bad qualities they may 
have, and four or five good qualities they may have. They 
are asked to look at themselves in the mirror and say, "Hey, 
I really like you for this," or "I really don't like you for 
that" and put these qualities down in their journals. So if 
they have not had an opportunity to do that yet, this is a 
good time for writing their thoughts down.) 

Activity—"I am statements"; approximately 9:45 AM . 
They meet again in their small groups for discussions and are 
given two exercises to do. The first is called "I Am State¬ 
ments. " They list twelve statements in which they complete 
the two words "I am." This might be "I am happy"; "I am 
sad"; "I am the child of very good parents"; "I am loved"; 

"I am loving"; "I am a Christian"; "I am a son of God"; 
whatever it might be. After listing the "I am" statements 
just as they come to them, they are asked to rank them in 
order of importance. In their small groups they are asked 
to share the first few most important things and the last 
few or least important things. Then if there's any time 
left and someone wants to share his entire list, he may. 
Again, this is an opportunity for them to begin to think 
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about where they are at in their lives, to put themselves 
into perspective, to zero in on themselves: What am I? Who 
am I? What am I doing now? What am I feeling now? 

LEADER: What I would like to ask you to do now is to 
write in your journal a list of twelve statements 
that say something about yourself. Each of the 
statements should begin with the two words "I AM." 
An example might be, "I am happy"; "I am sad"; "I 
am a Catholic"; "I am a Christian"; "I am a son of 
God"; whatever. Something that reveals something 
of yourself. Take a few minutes to list twelve 
"I AM" statements. 

After sufficient time for them to write their statements, 
the Leader speaks: 

LEADER: I would now ask you to list in importance the 

twelve items. The first item that you wrote might 
not necessarily be the most important thing that 
says something about yourself. List the twelve "I 
AM" statements in order of importance to you. Then 
in your small groups we ask that you share the two 
most important and the two least important state¬ 
ments and why you feel they are. If you have any 
time left over, anybody who wants to read his 
whole list may do so. You'll have fifteen minutes 
for this exercise. 
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The second exercise is the "I Urge Telegram." The 
participants are given a piece of paper in the form of a 
Western Union telegram, and they are asked to send a tele¬ 
gram urging someone to do something, or urging someone about 
something. This is very revealing. Many times it is sent 
to a person with whom they are having conflict, and this is 
an opportunity for these feelings to come out. It might be 
as vague as "I urge the President to do this," or "I urge 
God to relieve the hunger in Biafra," or it might be as 
personal as "I urge my parents to be more attentive to my 
needs." This is a very good opportunity for real feelings, 
or possible hurts, or possible real concerns to come out. 
They can be noted by the group leaders, and can be worked 
on with the individuals later in the weekend. 

Second Exercise: I Urge Telegram . 

LEADER: In your journals we would like to ask you to 

write an urgent telegram to somebody. This should 
be a telegram urging them, or informing them of 
your concern, about a particular situation. This 
might be to your parents; it might be to your 
brother or sister; it might be to a close friend; 
it might be to a teacher; it might be to anybody 
that you might know. It can be to government lead¬ 
ers, world leaders, to God, whatever. Something 
that concerns you—writing this person and urging 
them about this. Please remember the degree to 
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which you share your personal feelings this weekend 
is the degree to which you will grow. You will have 
fifteen minutes for this exercise. 

Third Exercise . 

LEADER: Very briefly in your small groups, I would like 
you to write down in your journals two things you 
like about your body, and two things you don't like 
about your body, and share these with your group. 

Fourth exercise (an alternate to number 3 above) . 

LEADER: What is one thing—a cause or reason—that you 

would be willing to die for? What would be a cause 
that you would be willing to die for? 

Activity—Trust walk: approximately 10:30 AM . The 
candidates are divided into pairs within their small groups 
and go out on a Trust Walk. One person leads the other per¬ 
son, who is blindfolded, around, allowing him/her to touch 
leaves, the ground; allowing other senses to take over as 
the eyes are covered. Things can be heard—steps, birds, 
crickets, whatever, and the individual can sense the world 
around him. The opportunity here is to begin to experience 
the feelings of trust that come over him/her. How does he/ 
she handle trust? Then they come back in for a large group 
discussion of their feelings: How did you feel when you were 
being led? How did you feel as leader? What does it tell 
you about trust? Were you able to trust somebody? The 
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point here, eventually, is that if I was unable to trust a 
person standing right next to me, then I could have a harder 
time putting my trust in a God whom I do not see, whom I 
really cannot sense. This is a very important exercise be¬ 
cause later on the same day they will be led blindfolded 
from a wall. This exercise prepares them for that. 

LEADER: I'd like you to choose partners again. There 
are two ways that the choosing of partners can be 
structured for the Trust Walk. The first way is 
to divide the people into two groups, and have one 
group stand in the center of the circle with their 
eyes closed and stand still. Have the second group 
form a circle around the inner group and have them 
rotate, either clockwise or counterclockwise for a 
few moments and then have them stop, face the part¬ 
ner on the inner circle, and that is the partner 
you have for the Trust Walk. This is very effective 
in furthering the unknown because you do not know 
who your partner is, and it really brings in the 
feeling of trust. The second way is just to have 
the people choose a partner at random. This can 
either be done in a large group, or you can choose 
somebody in your small group. Of course the third 
option is that you can do both. [After everyone 
has chosen a partner:] I would like you to go out 
with your partners onto the grounds. We'd like one 
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person to close his/her eyes and allow the other 
person to lead him around blindfolded. This is a 
learning exercise. It is also a nonverbal exercise. 
Choose between yourselves which person will lead 
first and which will close his or her eyes first. 

It is important that you realize you are respon¬ 
sible for the care of the person that is being led. 
After five minutes, the bell will sound and you 
will change partners. Any questions? Begin the 
exercise. 

After five minutes, ring the bell and exchange part¬ 
ners. After another five minutes, ring the bell, and bring 
them back into the meeting room and have a large group dis¬ 
cussion. Example questions: How did you feel when you were 
being led? How did you feel as leader? What does this tell 
you about your ability to trust other people? Did anybody 
cheat and open his eyes while being led? What was the most 
memorable experience during the exercise? How do you feel 
about the exercise? Leader summarizes in these or similar 
words: 

LEADER: The point is made here that if I was unable to 

trust the person who was standing right there next 
to me whom I could feel and touch, what does this 
say about my trust in my God whom I can't really 
see, whom I can't really sense. Can I sense the 
presence of my God and can I trust him? 
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Activity—Prayer talk: approximately 11:15 AM . The 
next talk is on "Prayer." This explores the various aspects 
of prayer: prayer as communication; prayer as learning about 
the Lord; prayer as appreciating the gifts that have been 
given to us. Also developed are the various necessities of 
prayer; we have to set aside time that we have to be active 
in prayer. And it leads up to the final point that prayer 
is the response to the situations that we encounter in life. 
How we respond to them gives a good indication of our under¬ 
standing of, or what type of, prayer life we have. If I 
turn and walk away from my brothers and sisters in need, 
then I really don't have a very good concept of prayer. For 
every time I help somebody, it is through prayer that the 
"why" of my actions becomes so important—not so much the 
"what" of my actions. 

Materials necessary . Records or tapes chosen by 

team member to be used during the talk. 

LEADER: Outline of points to be covered: 

1. Prayer is communication. 

2. Prayer is a way of learning about Jesus. 

3. Prayer is appreciating the gifts that have been 
given to us. The gift of life itself. 

4. The various necessities of prayer. 

5. Prayer is exposing ourselves to the influence 
of God. It is not something we do; God is 
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doing it in us. 

6. We must make time to pray. 

7. We have to want to pray. 

8. Prayer is the response to situations we encoun¬ 
ter in life. Hew we respond to these situations 
is a good indication of our understanding of, or 
what type of, prayer life we have. 

The point should be made that it is through prayer 
that the why of my actions becomes so important, not so much 
as the what of my actions. 

Activity—Slide show—approximately 11:45 AM . There 
is a slide show which is set to the song, "Lord, Teach Me 
to Pray," and it shows the various situations in which con¬ 
flicts arise: loneliness; drug abuse; family squabbles; 
etc., and how people respond to them. These are the kinds 
of situations people come in contact with and can relate 
to; this is all a dimension of prayer. 

Activity—Reflection: approximately 11:55 AM . Fif¬ 
teen minutes of quiet time to go out by themselves, stress¬ 
ing that they should take the risk of being alone to re¬ 
flect on their prayer life and how they respond to situa¬ 
tions they come in contact with in their lives and how they 
respond to life. 

Activity—Gift project: approximately 12:10 PM . We 
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begin a gift project. Each person is given a piece of bur¬ 
lap and can pick various pieces of felt or flannel. They 
are asked to make a banner that indicates their feelings 
right now or some type of saying they really like. They 
are given about an hour to an hour and a half to work on 
these banners. This is another vehicle to help them express 
their feelings and is also something creative that comes 
from themselves. It gives them an opportunity to do some¬ 
thing with their hands, to construct something. The banners 
are presented later on, and during the course of the weekend 
some other things are done with the banners. A real sense 
of pride is immediately evident in these young people as 
they work on their banners. 

Materials needed . Burlap, felt, glue, scissors, 
paints, Magic Markers, construction paper, and any 
kind of art supplies. 

Activity—Lunch: approximately 1:15 PM . Lunch is 
after the time allowed for creation of the banners, and 
after lunch is a recreation period. 

Activity—Free period: approximately 1:45 PM . The 
team and participants may go to the beach, or bowling, or 
roller skating. It is very important at this point to have 
a break in the action to give the participants the oppor¬ 
tunity to get away; a little change of scenery relaxes and 
rejuvenates them. This is also a good time for them to 
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really meet all the staff people and team people, or just 
relax and unwind so there is a little break in the pro¬ 
cedure and tensions of the weekend. 

After the recreation period they are given the op¬ 
portunity to take a nap. Rest is essential to the weekend. 
Sessions run very late, or very early into the morning. The 
wakeup is early in the morning, so a nap period of about 
one and a half hours is scheduled in the afternoon. About 
4:30 everyone is awakened to take showers and get ready to 
meet for the next exercise. 

Activity—Fish bowl: approximately 5:00 PM . The 
Fish Bowl is a technique used to help the group members to 
become more aware of those ingredients necessary for good 
group participation. The group is divided by counting off: 
one, two, one, two. If the group is large it is divided 
into smaller groups of around twenty-five people. Group Two 
stays in the room and Group One is taken outside. The Ones 
are told that when they go back they will observe how Group 
Two discusses a particular issue, such as the topic TEARS. 
Group One will be told to look for particular things such 
as who takes the initiative, who begins the conversation. 
They are to observe which members speak in the here and now 
and not the there and then, that is, which members tell a 
story rather than just plain history. Third, they are asked 
to look for members who give support, who really try to 
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support the people who have spoken. Group One goes back, 
the facilitator announces the topic to Group Two, and they 
begin to discuss. Having discussed the topic, they are 
asked to please listen as Group One gives them feedback on 
how and what they saw. 

Then those inside the circle are asked if they wish 
to respond. Next, Group Two goes out and Group One comes 
in. When Group Two is outside, they are told to look for 
such things as who can speak very concretely about his own 
behavior or feelings. Which members constantly talk about 
other people's feelings and use terms like they and them 
and those, rather than I and you. They are asked to look 
for self-disclosure: who reveals things about him- or her¬ 
self and his/her feelings, not just impersonal facts; and a 
thing called immediacy—who can deal with the here and now 
about what's going on in the room, in the group. Then they 
return and watch Group One talk about a subject such as 
HOMOSEXUALITY or TOUCH. Just as before, when they have 
finished. Group One now is silent while Group Two gives 
feedback about what they saw and heard. Then, if Group One 
wishes, they can comment. 

The whole point of the experience is to try in some 
meager way to introduce to the participants the realization 
that if they are going to function in a group there are cer¬ 
tain things they are going to have to learn to do or strug¬ 
gle with. One is self-disclosure; another is support; a 
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third is confrontation; a fourth is immediacy; a fifth is 
speaking concretely; etc. 

Activity—Friendship talk: approximately 6:00 PM . 

The thrust of this talk is on the various qualities of 
friendship: what makes a friend; how do we go about being a 
friend; and what are our relationships with our friends. 

From the story of the "Little Prince" the various rituals 
that take place between the Prince and the fox in the taming 
process are highlighted. Also used is the point that what 
is essential is invisible to the eye and can only be seen 
with the heart. Also, stress is made that Jesus is a 
friend. We often think of Jesus only as God and not really 
as a person who really cares. Various scriptural references 
are used to show that Jesus was a friend to his apostles, to 
those he ministered to, to all his friends. The talk ends 
using the song, "You've Got a Friend." Then they break up 
into small groups where they have discussions on friend¬ 
ship: Who are their friends? They might share something 
about a friend of theirs, maybe even the hurts they've had 
through rejection of friends. 

Talk on friendship . 

LEADER: Outline of points to be discussed: 

1. The importance of friendship in our lives. The 
sharing of a personal friendship experience. 

2. A proper self-love is the first step to friend¬ 
ship. 
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3. An excerpt from the book, "The Little Prince," 
the section on taming, that deals with the fox 
and the roses, developing the aspects of what 
friendship entails: commitment, responsibility, 
care, concern, taming. 

4. We can force no doors in friendship. 

5. The various joys of friendship. 

6. The various scripture references that show Jesus 
as friend: (a) Caana; (b) a friend to the 
crowds; (c) a friend to Lazarus; (d) a friend 
to Mary Magdalene as a forgiving friend; (e) 
how he loved the apostles; (f) how he forgave 
the good thief on the cross; and (g) how he 
asked his Father's forgiveness for those who 
were killing him. 

7. Believing in Jesus presupposes v/e have met a 
person. 

8. That Christ begs for our friendship and we shie 
away, but he is always there; the permanency of 
Jesus as friend. 

9. The love of friendship must express and com¬ 
municate itself, and it is through prayer that 
we wear down our resistance to Jesus. 

10. Let us allow him to be for us what he really 

is—all love and thoughtfulness, a very perfect 
friend. 

The song "You've Got a Friend" is then played. 

Discussion of friendship in original small groups . 

Questions for discussion: 

1. Who are their friends? 
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2. What qualities do they look for in a friend? 

3. An experience shared with a friend. 

4. How they've been hurt in friendship. 

5. Share how they see Jesus as friend. 

Activity—Dinner: approximately 7:15 PM . This 
moves us into the dinner period. (Everyone dresses for din¬ 
ner: a nice pair of slacks and shirt for the boys, and a 
nice dress or pantsuit for the girls. We feel it is impor¬ 
tant, since this is the main meal, that everyone dress up a 
little bit for the occasion, to celebrate the meal as a 
family, that we have grown together through this part of 
the weekend.) After dinner everyone is given the oppor¬ 
tunity to change back into grub clothes for the cleanup and 
the rest of the evening's activities. We begin the eve¬ 
ning's activities in a lighthearted vein by playing char 
rades. This is an opportunity for everyone to gee excited 
again; they may also sing some songs, or just anything 
which lifts the spirits and gets them back into the mood of 
doing things together. 

Activity--Charades or song session: approximately 

8:00 PM. 


Activity—Talk on personness and love: approximate¬ 
ly 8:30 PM . Following this we have a team talk on "Person¬ 
ness" and “Love" given by a couple. The talk on personness 
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stresses the fact that we are made up of masculine charac¬ 
teristics and feminine characteristics, and we must be able 
to accept that we have both in our makeup and should not be 
ashames of this. The love talk goes into the various as¬ 
pects of love, the various characteristics of love: being 
responsible for otners, accepting other people, and not try¬ 
ing to change people. 

LEADER: Points that should be brought out on the per- 

sonness. 

1. The risk involved in asking the question "Who 
am I?" 

2. How society conditions us in the way we think, 
act and love. 

3. The various masculine and feminine character¬ 
istics of which we are all made, and we have to 
accept both. 

4. The different, though complementary, masculine 
and feminine qualities. 

5. We have to let others "be" and respect others' 
personness, and treat them sensitively. 

6. Do not have to be bounded by the stereotypes of 
how a male should act or how a girl should act. 

7. The pain in life can be a teacher. 

8. Jesus reaches us by the way in which we let our¬ 
selves reac i out to others, such as in the Good 
Samaritan. 

9. Lightly touch on "love" as caring and sharing 
and the great risk of vulnerability we take in 
a loving relationship. 
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10. How Jesus needs us to take this risk. 

The love talk should make the following points: 

1. Love is a gift of ourselves—a free gift made 
with no strings attached. 

2. Love is a responsibility—a response to the 
needs of others. 

3. Love is care and concern for the growth of 
those we love into the best people they can 
become. 

4. Love is damaged when demands are placed upon 
it. 

5. Love demands a commitment to those we love. 

6. Love involves the risk. 

7. The greatest commandment is "Love one another, 
as I have loved you." This is the basis of our 
Christian law. 

8. This is our commandment as Christians to share 
God's message of love in Christ with others. 

9. How sad it is to go through life never loving, 
never being loved, never sensing how much we 
are loved. 

10. The importance of communication in a loving re¬ 
lationship—keeping the lines of communication 
open. 

11. The fact of how generous God was in showing his 
love for us by giving us his Son to suffer and 
die for us, and this demands a response from us 
to him. 
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Activity—-What is love: approximately 9:00 PM . Im¬ 
mediately following the talks on Personness and Love, the 
Leader speaks (approximately 9:00). All the lights are 
turned out; the Alpha candle is put in the center of the 
circle formed by everyone sitting on the floor. 

LEADER: (What Is Love?) We have spent a few minutes 

in discussing the various aspects of love and per¬ 
sonness. We'd like you to think for a minute of 
those qualities of love. Really search your heart 
to find the meaning of love there. 

After a few minutes of silence, ask everyone to 
share his/her feelings and thoughts on love, and do this in 
the form of a question. One might say, "Is love caring? Is 
love sharing? Is love reaching out to another?" But their 
feeling must always be stated in the form of a question. 

Allow this exercise to run as long as it is mean¬ 
ingful and there is not too much repetition. 

Activity—Affirmation exercise: approximately 9:15 
PM . Divide the group into their original small groups. 
Leader speaks. 

LEADER: I'd like you to pick a partner and for a few 

minutes allow that partner to share with you what 
he feels is his gift to the group—what his best 
quality to the group is. And discuss that quality 
for a minute and agree that that is his best 
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quality. Then the other partner does the same, 
sharing what he feels is his best gift to the group 
—what his best quality is that he has given to the 
group. After this small one-on-one for about five 
minutes, we will join the group in small groups 
and share what everyone has shared—who your part¬ 
ner was and what he said was his gift. This exer¬ 
cise will last for approximately fifteen minutes. 

Activity—Palanca: approximately 9:30 PM . We have 
asked the people significant to the candidates and others 
to write strength-support letters to the various candidates 
(see Appendix 6). These letters should offer their best 
wishes for the success of the weekend. Possibly these peo¬ 
ple are making sacrifices: prayers, fasting, abstaining 
from certain activities (perhaps they like to listen to 
their stereo and will not listen all weekend). These let¬ 
ters are called Palanca ("Letter"). Parents and other mem¬ 
bers of the family of the candidate are also asked to write 
a love letter to their son or daughter, brother or sister. 
These letters are read privately, or if they are general 
group-type strength support, they can be read collectively. 

Activity—Penance: approximately 10:15 PM . Every¬ 
one is brought into the chapel or any area that has been 
designated as the quiet place. After introductions and 
"climate setting," whereby the facilitator tries to share 
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how important it is for him or her to deal with feelings as 
well as thoughts, the group is asked to line up back to 
back in a straight line in the middle of the room. After 
they get settled and quiet, the facilitator requests that 
they close their eyes and begin to try to get used to the 
distractions in the room—different noises outside the 
building, in the room itself, within the people themselves; 
then he asks them to see if they can catch a feeling of 
what it means to be together, to be in a room, in a group 
that is close, to be close to people in a room. What does 
it mean when we try to experience closeness with each 
other? After pausing for a few minutes, he then gives them 
instructions about what will follow. The facilitator tells 
them that at a given word they will be asked to close their 
eyes and the staff members will move them to different 
parts of the room where they will be given further instruc¬ 
tions. Having said this, the facilitator signals to the 
other staff members, who begin to move people away from 
this line. 

When all candidates have been moved (make sure no 
one is touching anyone else), the candidates are then asked 
to get quiet with themselves and see if they can get into 
the feeling of what it means to be alone, to be separated. 
If there is enough space and they are not too near each 
other, the facilitator then asks the people to put their 
hands on the ground in front of them and around them. This 
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is done to see that they are not touching anyone else, that 
they are, in fact, isolated in this room. The facilitator 
then requests them to begin to move slowly toward someone 
else; they are then asked to open their eyes. They gather 
in a circle and talk about the experience. What usually is 
highlighted are remarks such as: "When I was together in 
the line, I felt warm, secure, comforted, close,” which is 
a different feeling from when they were separated. Then 
you have the reactions: "I felt cold, alone, isolated, 
threatened, afraid." And with these contrasting feelings 
the facilitator then begins to talk about sin, mentioning 
that in our day and age many words have been thrown out, 
and because of that we may not want to use the word, but we 
know what it feels like. When we talk about sin, the fa¬ 
cilitator should stress, we mean separation, isolation, 
aloneness, fear. And when we talk about togetherness and 
community, the opposite of sin, we can focus in on the feel¬ 
ings mentioned previously, such as warmth and security. 

Having done this, the facilitator asks permission 
to try something else. He has everyone lie down on the 
floor, separated from other people, with their eyes closed. 
The facilitator then tries to take them on a fantasy trip 
to the last time they were really engaged in an argument or 
a fight with someone else. He then brings them to the 
"present." They then go back again, this time to when they 
really felt close to or understood by someone, a different 
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type of conversation when there was no anger but gentleness. 
He tries again to highlight the difference between sin and 
community, and the effects of sin and those of community. 

He asks them to be quiet and try to recall the two 
times in their life when they really sinned, when they 
caused someone else or themselves to feel isolated, sepa¬ 
rated; when they did harm to themselves or someone else 
through drugs, alcohol, sex, manipulation. And then the 
facilitator asks that they think of a third item, an area 
of their life in which they know they have to do work. 

Their eyes have been closed all this time, so the instruc¬ 
tor tells them he will soon give permission to open their 
eyes. At that time they will be given a piece of paper to 
write down those two times when they really blew it, and 
the one area they have to work on. When they have written 
these things down, they are to close their eyes and raise 
their hand, and a staff member will come and minister to 
them. 

What this means is that a staff member will come and 
put a blindfold on each individual and take him outside and 
put him against a wall, with the head against the wall and 
hands about the head. When all of these people have been 
taken out to the wall, the facilitator again begins to talk 
about sin as that which builds a wall. And just like the 
wall which is probably cold and hard, that is what sin does 
to us; it makes us cold and hard and indifferent. And just 
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as we cannot possibly go through that wall without doing 
harm to ourselves, so also we cannot possibly sin without 
doing harm to ourselves and others. 

On that general theme, the facilitator asks the 
candidates to make a commitment, to step away from the wall 
as a sign they are willing to follow the Lord more closely. 
When this has been done, he tells them they will be taken 
back to the room and there will meet the priest who is 
leader of this believing community. The priest, who has 
been part of the entire weekend, will ask them two ques¬ 
tions: Do you wish reconciliation with this community? Do 
you wish to share any or all of that which is written on 
your paper? The person is entirely free to participate. 

While the candidates were at the wall, the set-up 
crew prepared the room. Chairs were put in a semicircle, 
music was being prepared to be played during this particu¬ 
lar type of service, and all this was done so that when the 
candidate returns to the room he is led (since he is blind¬ 
folded) up to the priest, and the staff member says, "Fa¬ 
ther, this is John Doe." The priest then says to the staff 
member, "Help him unbind himself." As he is unbound, the 
priest asks the questions, gives reconciliation, and tells 
the person to crush the paper containing the sins and put 
it by a candle which represents the light of Christ. The 
papers will be burned later this evening at Mass. Absolu¬ 
tion is given in the form whereby the priest kneels in 
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front of the penitent in order to stress that the priest is, 
in fact, the servant of the penitent. Absolution being 
given, the person takes the sins that are crushed, puts the 
paper by the candle and then is welcomed into this believ¬ 
ing community by one or two staff members, given a lit taper 
and asked to sit down and pray as other members of the team 
and candidates come to seek reconciliation. When all candi¬ 
dates have received reconciliation, the staff members then 
begin to bring each other up to receive the sacrament. When 
this is finished, the staff members come up in a body and 
the priest who is presiding recites his faults in front of 
them and receives the words of forgiveness from them. 

When this is finished, a common penance or the 
Lord's Prayer or something else that might be appropriate, 
is said. The priest then tries to explain to them that in 
fact the staff has tried to serve them. And to further 
highlight this service, the staff members would like to do 
what Jesus did and wash their feet. 

At this time pitchers of warm water, towels, and 
containers that have already beem prepared are brought out* 
and the staff members wash the feet of the candidates with 
these words: "May this symbolic washing remind both of us 
that we are, in fact, brothers and sisters and, in fact, 
servants to each other." When the candidates have had 
their feet washed, the priest then washes the feet of the 
staff with the same words. 
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All this being done, all candidates and the staff go 
outside to a wall that has been built with bricks, and there 
they are reminded again that just as they have walked away 
from their wall and walked closer to the Lord, they now will 
have a chance to further concretize that by taking down a 
wall, taking a brick, and bringing it with them to Mass. 

Mass then follows and whatever theme the group 
wishes to stress will be the theme of the Mass. 

Activity—Mass: approximately 12:30 AM . The Mass 
follows pretty much the normal format with the exception 
that the Penitential Rite is greatly cut short. There is a 
simple recollection, and then the candidates bring up the 
bricks they have received and place them in front of the al¬ 
tar. When doing this, they also take another person's sins 
from the papers that have been crushed and throw the paper 
into the fire. They are taking another person's sins or 
another person's paper to highlight the idea that we are 
responsible for each other. That being done, the Liturgy 
of the Word and Eucharist continue. 

Suggested hymns—Entrance Hymn: Prepare Ye the Way of 

the Lord 

Responsorial Meditation : You Have Lived (by 

Helen Reddy) 

Offertory Song : God Is Love 

Sign of Peace : You Are My Brother— 

Take My Hand 
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Communion Hymn : Bridge Over Troubled 

Water 

Recessional ; I've Been Searching So 

Long (by Chicago) 

Suggested Readings: 1st Reading—Isaiah 40: 3-5 

2nd Reading—I Corinthians Chapter 

13: 4-13 

Gospel —Matthew 5: 13-16 
Activity—Snacks: approximately 2:00 AM . 

Activity—Lights out: approximately 2:30 AM . 
Activity—Team meeting . 


Sunday 

Activity—Kitchen and setup arise: approximately 

7:30 AM. 


Activity—Candidates arise: approximately 8:15 AM . 

Activity—Morning prayer: approximately 8:45 AM . 

Activity—Breakfast: approximately 8:50 AM . 

Activity—Cleanup: approximately 9:15 AM . 

Activity—Talk "How to Serve": approximately 10:00 
AM . In these or similar words: 

LEADER: "Now That We've Experienced This Weekend and 

We're Ready to Go Home, What Do We Do Now?" This 
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is what has to be addressed in this talk. The 
thrust is we have been given faith the size of a 
mustard seed. It is planted, but we have to make 
it grow. We must continue to nurture each other 
in our communities as we return, in order for this 
to be a meaningful and ongoing experience. This 
has been a very real experience, but it is not 
reality. Reality is having to get up and go to 
school the next day; having to go to work the next 
day; having to return to our family situations. 

But these people have not experienced what an Alpha 
is all about, and we have to be very sensitive to 
that. At the same time we are different; and we'll 
try to share with people what we have learned 
throughout the weekend. 

Points to Be Covered . 

1. That we have been given the faith the size of a 
mustard seed that has been planted and we have 
to nourish it. (Suggested to have actual mus¬ 
tard seeds that they may go out and plant.) 

2. This has been a real experience that has not 
been reality. 

3. Discussion of various problems that they might 
encounter upon reentering reality. 

4. They cannot share the experience, but they can 
share the feelings with their families and 
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their loved ones—what they have gained from 
the experience without going into detail about 
what type of activities take place. 

5. That now that we've been given the gift of 
faith, we have to do something with it. Areas 
of possible involvement are in the home, at 
school or at work, members of the families, 
their friends, neighbors, areas of involvement 
at church and in the community. 

6. The coming down process—the hurt they will 
experience in rejection at some time, and how 
to handle this type of rejection. 

Activity—Letter to self: approximately 10:35 AM . 

The candidates are asked to go out and write a letter to 
themselves, sharing in this letter what they have received 
from this weekend: what the weekend has meant to them; what 
they've learned about themselves; what they've learned about 
other people? what they've learned about God. (They are as¬ 
sured no one will read the letter.) They are asked to try 
to think of three areas in their lives that they would like 
to change in some way: it may be a social area, or in 
family relations, in the spiritual area, or in just trying 
to go out and meet friends and make new friends. They 
should focus on an area that is perhaps a weak spot in 
their lives and that should be changed. 
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LEADER: What we'd like to ask you to do now is to take 
the risk again to be alone by yourself. In your 
journal you've been given some stationery and an 
envelope. We ask that you go some place that you 
have found this weekend on the grounds where you 
feel comfortable, and write yourself a letter. We 
ask that in this letter you kind of share your 
feelings about the weekend with yourself—what the 
weekend has meant to you, what you have gotten out 
of the weekend. And as you close your letter, we'd 
like you to set three areas of your life, three 
goals, three objectives, for you to strive for. 
Three things you'd like to change in your life, 
whether it be in your relationship to your family, 
to yourselves, to your friends, to God; maybe you 
want to have a deeper spiritual life; whatever 
these goals might be. Put these goals down. No 
one will read this letter. This is your letter to 
yourself, so take the risk to be open with your 
feelings and share these feelings with yourself. 
These letters will be mailed to you in about ten 
days, and they will help with the "coming down" and 
will bring back some of the feelings you've experi¬ 
enced on the weekend. Relive some of the weekend 
for youl We would ask you not to seal the letters 
because we have something we would like to put in 
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the letter for you. We also ask that on the inside 
flap you put your telephone number so a list can be 
made of all the addresses and phone numbers of all 
the participants so you'll have that, and there 
will be another gift—two or three items—that the 
staff wants to put in the envelope for you. 

They are given approximately a half hour for this exercise. 

Activity—Strength support: approximately 11:00 AM . 
After they have written their letters, they come back into 
the chapel area and sit in their small groups. There is a 
symbol, the Alpha symbol, which is covered, in the center 
of each group. There are enough symbols there for each 
group member. The significance of the symbol is explained 
to the group. In the early church this symbol was used 
both to proclaim the Lord Jesus and yet not disclose that 
they were Christians. They are shown how the fish symbol 
was chosen, i.e., the Greek word IX0YE, which means fish, 
is made up of five Greek letters which are the first let¬ 
ters of five Greek words which mean Jesus Christ Son of God 
Savior. In Greek that reads: IpaoOs Xpiaxos 0ebG Yxbs 
ZwTmP. Each participant is given one of the symbols in a 
strength-support situation. They are asked if they care to 
share what they wrote in their letter. If they do not care 
to read their letter, they may wish just to give a synopsis 
of what is in the letter and share with the group the areas 
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they would like to change. Then each member/ one by one, 
takes a symbol as follows: the person next to the person 
who has just shared his letter takes a symbol, and prays 
for the person who just shared, thanking God for what they 
have received from this person throughout the whoel weekend 
and asking God's blessings and help for this person to 
achieve his objectives. After kissing the symbol, he gives 
it to the person next to him, who does the same thing; and 
it goes around the circle. The staff person who is the 
group leader then prays for this person and then, on behalf 
of the group, places the symbol on the head or around the 
neck of the person who is receiving it. Then each person at 
random, as they care to do so, can either share his letter 
or a synopsis of the letter, and then the areas he would 
like to change. This is done not only for the candidates 
but the group leaders also are given symbols and are prayed 
for by the group. 

1. Material needed . Alpha symbols. (See Appendix 
7.) 

2. Setup . These should be placed on the floor in 
small groups in the middle so the candidates can 
sit around them. They should be covered so that 
as the people come in they cannot see them. 

LEADER: We have a gift the staff would like to present 

to you at this time. It's called an Alpha symbol 
(symbols should be uncovered at this time). (An 
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explanation of the symbols the symbol is in the 
form of a fish, the fish standing for Christ, and 
for the fact we are all fishermen for Christ. At 


the base of it is an "A" which stands for Alpha. 
Hopefully, this weekend, the Alpha is a foundation 
on which we will go forth as fishermen for Christ. 
The center is open because we must be open to other 
people and to the word of God. The side, the tex¬ 
ture in places is very smooth because at times we 
have very smooth areas of our lives—other areas 
are rough because of the rough times. But all of 
these combine to make the real us.) 

The way we would like to present these symbols to 
you is that we would ask that you share your feel¬ 
ings about the weekend and the three goals or ob¬ 
jectives that you set with yourself. If it helps 
to read your letter, feel free to do so. As we 
said, no one will read your letter and that's true. 
If it only helps you to facilitate sharing your 
feelings with everyone, then read your letter. 
That's an option that’s up to you. 

After a person has shared his feelings and his 
three objectives, one person in the group (the per¬ 
son sitting next to the person who has just shared) 
will take a symbol and will then pray out loud 
thanking God for the gift of that person, thanking 
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God for whatever that person has given to the group 
and to each individual, and will also pray for God's 
help in attaining the three objectives in his/her 
life. The person kisses the symbol and it is 
passed to each member of the group in turn, who 
does the same. The last to receive the symbol will 
be the group leader, who will pray and then place 
the Alpha symbol around the neck of the person who 
shared. This procedure is followed as all share 
(if they wish). (This is a very positive thing— 
it's a real positive support, positive strength 
support for each person in the group. Staff people 
also have the opportunity to pray for the group 
leaders. This exercise can run as long as it is 
necessary to run. Caution people to be sensitive 
not to disturb other groups. When your group is 
finished, please leave the area. When you are shar¬ 
ing things, try to be as quiet as possible—loud 
enough for people in your group to hear, but sensi¬ 
tive enough to the groups around you.) 

Activity—Lunch and cleanup: approximately 1:45 PM . 

Activity—Group reunion: approximately 2;45 PM . 

The talk explains that once a week three or four of the can¬ 
didates should get together and share their experience in 
three areas: Piety, Study, and Action. 
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Piety—what you did this week to love the Father 
better. 

Study—what did you study this week that helped you 
understand your God better. 

Action—what positive things did you do or not do, 
as a Christian this week. 

A demonstration of a group reunion is then given (see Ap¬ 
pendix 8) . 

Activity—Slide show: approximately 3:30 PM . Slide 
show synopsizes the feelings of the weekend, using the vari¬ 
ous songs, excerpts from the songs that have been used for 
any of the talks. We use a two-projector or one-projector 
slide show—whatever is convenient. The background music 
for this slide show is made up of bits of the various 
songs that have been used with the talks during the weekend, 
so that the whole weekend is brought back into total per¬ 
spective, from Friday night with "Sounds of Silence" on 
through "Lord, Teach Me to Pray" and "You've Got a Friend" 
and whatever other songs may have been used for emphasis. 
These songs are played with slides being shown on two pro¬ 
jectors. Life situations are depicted to bring to mind 
that we must relate everything we have experienced this 
weekend to the reality of life, making this experience a 
real experience, not an emotional high only. The candi¬ 
dates are encouraged that it's only when they pray together, 
when they stay together, when they celebrate together, that 
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they reinforce the community. 

Activity—Agap£, covenent sheets and evaluations: 
approximately 4:00 PM . An agap£ service—the common break¬ 
ing of bread and the participation in wine, again as a sym¬ 
bol of community and as a symbol of togetherness, and of 
the nourishing of each other. The participants are asked 
once again to get into their small groups. There they are 
to choose a partner. When this is done the priest prays 
over the bread and wine and distributes it to each dyad. 

The pair then begin to feed each other the bread and the 
wine. 

After the agapd they are given the covenant sheet 
to consider (Appendix 9). These are collected and an evalu¬ 
ation sheet about the weekend is given (Appendix 10). 

Activity—dismissal: 5:00 PM , Everyone is packed 
and, after a closing benediction, all return to the church 
of the community from which they came. There can be a 
closing Mass back there, a welcoming home Mass. At this 
Mass Bibles (New Testaments) are presented, usually signed 
by the pastor or someone from the parish—a community wel¬ 
coming back those people who have experienced community. 
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CHAPTER IV 

LIFE SKILLS SESSIONS 

In order to aid the candidates in dealing with the 
psychological dimensions mentioned in Part I, i.e., indi¬ 
vidualizing, communicating, celebrating, and valuing, the 
eight life-skills sessions were developed. The goal of the 
sessions is to help the persons in their awareness of just 
how the "individuation process" is manifesting itself in 
their lives. Jung stated that: "The purpose of individ¬ 
uation or self realization is for man to distinguish between 
what he is and how he appears to himself and others. 

The means chosen to accomplish this goal has been an adap- 

2 

tation of the basic Gerard Egan Contract Model. The word 
"adaptation" is used here because the original model pre¬ 
sented by Egan covers at least six months to a year of 
material. Also other materials from other authors and ma¬ 
terial original to the researcher have been introduced in 
order to present a beginning to the candidate in this whole 
area of journey to self. A more general procedural goal 

■^Carl Jung, Collected Works , VII, 193. 

2 

Gerard Egan, Face to Face (Monterey, CA: Brooks/ 
Cole, 1973); Gerard Egan, Interpersonal Living (Monterey, 

CA: Brooks/Cole, 1976). 
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for the experience would be that each member is to attempt 
to establish an intimate community within which all members 
support and cooperate with one another to the degree that 
each member feels free to explore his inter- and intra¬ 
personal style. They also are asked to experiment with 

inter-/intrapersonal behaviors that are not part of their 
3 

style. This means, for example, that a member who does 
not actually listen to others or record dreams and feelings 
in a log might begin to do such. This establishment of in¬ 
timate relations between group members or exploring why 
this cannot happen with different group members can best be 
done by the other psychological process mentioned in Part 
II, namely communicating, valuing and celebrating. The act 
of communicating is explored through self-disclosure, in= 
creased awareness of one's interpersonal style, and other 
attending and responding skills. Valuing is done with 
regard to what the candidate thinks is important, based on 
his/her experiment and feedback within the group. Celebrat¬ 
ing is done not only by the caring presence of group mem¬ 
bers hot also in the meal and gifts which are shared during 
the final session. 

The length of this phase was chosen because with 
the weekend and the phase following this one, the candidates 
have the opportunity to begin to explore some of the rhythms 

3 

Egan, Face to Face , p. 25. 
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of their life. One cannot do this unless there is suffi¬ 
cient time. They are given the opportunity to establish 
and explore inter-/intrapersonal patterns which could well 
be more substantial or lasting than a record in the top 40. 
Since those who wish will also be commissioned by the 
Bishop as youth peer ministers, they are furnished with 
skills that could be of aid in their ministry. They will 
be challenged to a concept of ministry based on love and 
freedom and not manipulation and force. They will see, 
based on their own growing knowledge of themselves, how 
important it is to have self-knowledge of themselves, how 
important it is to have self-knowledge based on "feedback" 
from other people and experiences. This is important be¬ 
cause they will then know more clearly their motivation in 
seeking God's will in the service of their peers in youth 
peer ministry. 

The procedure of this chapter will be as follows: 

(a) statements of the goal; (b) outline and (if need be) 
explanation of possible activities which might be done 
during the session; and (c) outline and (if need be) expla¬ 
nation of assignments given outside the experience. The 
requirements for the candidates are: eight three-hour ses¬ 
sions with a willingness to attempt to learn how and actu¬ 
ally put into practice the contract mentioned previously 
in establishment of a personal relationship with each mem¬ 
ber. The requirements for the facilitators are: (a) a high 
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degree of social intelligence, i.e., ability to be empa- 
thetic to another person and willingness to attempt to 
teach others that skill; (b) have either a graduate degree 
in one of the helping professions, i.e., M.A. in psychology 
or Master*s in Religious Education or in Guidance Counsel¬ 
ing or some other related field, or extensive experience in 
group work; (c) openness in giving critique of the entire 
program as well as accepting critiques from others; and (d) 
awareness of the guidelines given by the director of the 
program, some of which are listed below: 

1. Group and individual process is as important 
and often more important than any exercise of 
didactic presentation during the sessions. 

2. While material which is suggested for every 
session is important to the accomplishing of 
the goal, the amount as well as the timing of 
the use of the material is up to the facili¬ 
tator. If there is going to be substantial 
alteration in the use of the material, the 
director should be informed. 

3. All instruments suggested for use throughout 
the experience are to be presented as indica¬ 
tions of possibilities and not dogmatic state¬ 
ments of fact. 

4 . The material assigned outside the experience 
is to be done. Yet these materials are never 
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to be occasions of feelings of inferiority in 
the candidates because of undue pressure of 
the facilitator. 

5. Personal honesty, patience, gentleness and 
self-knowledge are to be expected. 

6. Facilitators are to do things with the members 
rather than watch from the sidelines. 

SESSION I 

Goals : to establish a climate of trust and care 

to introduce participants to each other and to the 
the process and format of the sessions, especially 
the journals and group evaluations 

Activities : List: 

1. How do I feel 

2. Pick a partner and get to know 

3. Autograph and 

4. Write down positive and negative things about 
my body 

5. Presentation of journals 

6. Evaluations 

7. Grouping. 

Each session should begin with the facilitator at¬ 
tempting to find out how people feel and where they are. 
Introductions usually come next. The way we would suggest 
that this take place is by having each member choose a 
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partner and have them get to know each other. After about 
ten minutes, each is to introduce his/her partner to the 
group. When this is finished the facilitator may comment, 
if appropriate, on the amount of "role talk" that was done. 
This means answering such questions as: Where do you live? 
What school do you go to? etc., and never even thinking of 
the possibility of sharing of feelings. They repeat this 
process (minus the introduction) two or three times with 
different partners. They then can do the autograph exer¬ 
cise by inquiring with group members who has the same 
favorite color, food, or shoe size, or reaction to Howard 
Cossell, etc., or each can give a positive thing about 
his/her body and him-/herself. 

At the appropriate time the two presentations are 

4 

given. One deals with explanation of the logs, the other 
with the session evaluation. The logs are seen as a posi¬ 
tive help to record dreams and feelings and other materials 
and behaviors which might occur. They are told tnat the 
journals will be read by the facilitator after the fourth 
and seventh sessions. If there is material they do not 
wish the facilitator to read they are told either to remove 
or cover it up. The group evaluations are important be¬ 
cause they help the candidate concretize the happenings of 

*Egan, Interpersonal Living , pp. 32-33. ( © Wads¬ 

worth Publishing Co., Belmont, CA, 1973. This and all 
other Egan materials reprinted with permission.) 
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the meeting and also aid him/her in preparing for the next 
session. They are picked up before the candidates depart 
for the evening. 

After these presentations the candidates divide 
themselves into small groups of three or four and "group." 
They begin with the prayer to the Holy Spirit (Appendix 8) 
and then each person answers the stated question. Each 
group facilitator is well acquainted with this form of shar 
ing called grouping and is to act as a resource person if 
need be. The importance of grouping cannot be overstressed 
Just as they can begin to identify a close moment to a 
friend or an act performed for a friend, etc., they now can 
begin to inquire when they experienced a moment close to 
the Lord, etc. The close moment of particular action could 
have been by themselves or with others. The important ele¬ 
ment is their conscious awareness of these behaviors. 

After about fifteen minutes they do their evalua¬ 
tions (Item 11). The evaluation and assignment of outside 
work is usually the last activity of the evening. But 
during this session the idea of "verbatim" is presented to 
them. The "verbatim" is a written account of what they 
think actually happened during the session. They also list 
and describe their feelings about what happened during the 
session. This time they do this activity before leaving so 
that in case questions might arise they can be dealt with. 
This is the only time that this is done at the meeting. It 
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is suggested that it be done soon after the meeting so that 
the flavor of the meeting is not lost to the candidates. At 
this time it is also suggested that they begin to keep a se¬ 
parate page on each person throughout the experience so that 
feelings and reactions about that person may be recorded. 

Designing of Outside Material : This should be done with 
utmost clarity. It is also suggested that the 
group select a member who will each time write 
out the outside task given by the facilitator. 
Outside Material: 

1. Read Egan's Face to Face , Chapters 

I. "Used and Abused Human Potential," pp. 1-6 

IV. "Laboratory Learning and the Encounter 
Group," pp. 6-14 

V. "Self Disclosure," pp. 40-61. 

2. Read Handout on Interpersonal Style (Appendix 
12)"' and answer questions in the journal on 
the sections entitled (a) Extensiveness, (b) 
Meeds, Wants, and (c) Caring. 

3. Read David Johnson's page on effective communi- 

6 7 

cation and do inquiry on Self Revelation. 


5 Egan, Interpersonal Living , pp. 18-20. (Used with 
permission.) 

^David Johnston, Reaching Out , Inter Personal Ef¬ 
fectiveness and Self-actualization (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972), pp. 87-89. (© Prentice-Hall, 1972; 

reprinted with permission.) 

7 Ibid., p. 90. 
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SESSION II 

Goal : to provide an opportunity, through the process of 

self-disclosure, for each member to reflect 
upon him-/herself and upon his/her uniqueness 
as an individual. 

Activities : 

1. How do you feel? How was the homework? 

2. The Shield or basic attitudes 

3. Sharing responses to interpersonal style 

4. Giving of positive point 

5. Explanation of Model 

6. Grouping 

7. Evaluation. 

The meeting begins with an attempt on the part of 
the facilitator to find out how each of the candidates is 
doing. After this there could be the shield exercise. 

This exercise deals with five incomplete sentences, which 
are: 

1. A Gospel passage which has played a major part 
in my life ... 

2. A personal achievement I am proud of . . . 

3. A family tradition I am proud of . . . 

4. Something I believe about people ... 

5. Something I plan to accomplish in the next 
year . . . 
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Participants answer these and then share their answers with 

each other. After the shield sharing, or instead of it, 

the group would be given the Basic Attitude Instrument (Ap- 
8 

pendix 13). Candidates are told to read each other's set 
of statements. If one's answer verges more to the former 
of the two alternatives, an "x" should be put on the line 
proportionately close to the right end of the line under cr 
between the A and B. If one's answer tends more toward the 
second alternative, this should be indicated by placing the 
"x" close to the right end of the line, under or between 
D and E. If one sees his answer falling in the middle, the 
"x" should be put under C. Here is an example: 

1. (I am) Good/Bad 
ABODE 
x 

The "x" was placed under B, closer to the left end of the 
line, because the respondent sees himself as more good than 
bad, etc. Even though the primary purpose of the instru¬ 
ment is not diagnosis but rather an awareness of the dimen¬ 
sions of one's life, it is probably true that the more x's 
under A or B, the healthier the person seems to be. After 
everyone is finished there should be some quiet time to 

Q 

John Powell, Fully Human Fully Alive (Niles, IL: 
Argus Press, 1976), pp. 109-14. ( (c) Argus Communication, 

1976; reprinted with permission.) " 
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digest the material individually, then there could be a 
sharing of the responses they put down for the interper¬ 
sonal style questionnaire (Session I, Appendix 12). When 

this is finished, the Model is presented and given out 
g 

(Appendix 14). The candidates should have a clear idea 
of just what some of the areas are which will be covered. 
The next exercise is grouping. After that there is the 
Group Evaluation (Appendix 15).”^ This evaluation is dif¬ 
ferent. It is more specific as to what happened to them 
during the experience. 

Assignment of Outside Material : 

1. The Verbatim—Remind them concerning the 

separate page for each member, including the 
facilitator. 

2.. Self-evaluation—They are to make the evalua¬ 
tion using the behavior they exhibited during 
this evening session as the criteria (Item 5). 
Tell them that even though the terms are 
defined on the sheet, they will become more 
clear as the experience progresses. 

3. Read handout on Interpersonal Style given in 

Q 

Egan, Interpersonal Living , pp. 22-30; used with 
permission. 

10 Egan, Face to Face , pp. 19-20. (© Wadsworth 

Publishing Co,, 1973; reprinted with permission.) 
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the first session and answer questions on 
"Competence" and "Intimacy." 

4. Read Chapter III, "Active Support," pp, 15-106 
in textbook. 

5. Read list of feeling words (this will be used 
throughout experience). Read Feedback Guide¬ 
lines. H 

12 

6. Do Friendship Relationship Survey. 

7. If one wishes, he can look over self- 
revelation questions (Appendix 17). 


11 Johnston, pp. 31-32; used with permission. 
12 Ibid., pp. 21-24, 231-32. 
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SESSION III 


Goal : to increase the candidates' awareness of their own 

interpersonal style. 

Activitie s: 

1. Explain, draw and distribute information on 
Johari Window 

2. Mapping interpersonal style 

3. Sharing interpersonal style (Session I, Ap¬ 
pendix 16) 

4. Sharing their own Evaluation (Sess ion II, 
Appendix 15) 

5. Grouping 

6. Evaluation: personal and one other group 
member. 

Again the meeting begins by the facilitator setting 
the mood by caringly inquiring, "How is everyone?" It is 
at this time that candidates might begin to grumble about 
all the work. The facilitator is to listen and attempt to 
help. If there appears to be someone seemingly overwhelmed 
by the work load, that person should be seen privately. 

Next there is the Johari Window. The presentation should 
be based on the handout. After the presentation the hand¬ 
outs concerning the presentation should be distributed to 
the group members. They then begin to draw their own 

Philip C. Hanson, "Johari Window," in Annual 
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window by taking their final total number under the column 
Solicits Feedback and locating that number on the Y axis 
of the graph, and then drawing a line from that point to 
the bottom of the page. Then take the number under the 
column Willingness to Disclose and locate that number on 
the X axis and then draw a line all the way across. When 
this is finished the window is formed. They then look to 
the handout which was just given to them for the descrip¬ 
tion of their window. After discussion by the candidates 

they then map their interpersonal style (Appendix 16, p. 

14 

4). Next there is sharing about the interpersonal 
style. After that there is grouping and the group evalu¬ 
ation (Appendix 10). 

Assigning of Outside Material : 

1. Reading of textbook. Chapter III, "Importance 
of Goals," pp. 14-25. 

15 

2. Read "Working Criteria for Self Disclosure." 
This will be a form of review of the reading 
assignment given after the first session, i.e., 
Egan, Chapter V, "Self-Disclosure." 


Handbook for Group Facilitators (La Jolla, CA" University 
of California Press, 1973), pp. 114-19. 

14 

Egan, Interpersonal Living , pp. 58-62. 

15 

Ibid., parts of pp. 48-52. 
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3. Verbatim 

4. Describe in the log one positive or negative 
feeling each day during the week. 

5. Do self-evaluation (Appendix 15) and that 
same evaluation on one other group member. 
Again remind them that the criteria to be 
used are behavior within the group. (Facili¬ 
tator makes an evaluation for everyone lest 
someone not be chosen.) 

6. Interpersonal style (Session I, Appendix 12)— 
answer questions on (a) Emotions, (b) Rejec¬ 
tion and Alienation and (c) Interpersonal 
Influence. 

7. Remind candidates that logs will be picked up 
after next week's session. 
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SESSION IV 

Goal ; to help the participants recognize the importance 
of interpersonal goals 

Activities : 

1. Sharing personal evaluations as well as the 
evaluation of the other person chosen at the 
last session 

2. Exercise in self-disclosure or sharing section 
in Interpersonal life style 

3. Setting very concrete interpersonal goals 

4. Time chart 

5* Evaluation of group 
6. Grouping. 

After the facilitator has set the mood in the usual 
manner, the group is asked to share their own personal 
evaluations, as well as those of the one person each chose 
last week to write an evaluation. During this time feed¬ 
back is very much encouraged. For example, if John rates 
himself a number 9 on self-disclosure but has said almost 
nothing which would help others know the "person inside, 
other group members, might gently explore with John as to 
what he means. By this time such types of behavior might 
begin to take place. If stronger confrontation takes place 
the facilitator should definitely state that: 

1. Confrontation is a way of saying one wishes to 
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become more intimately involved with the person 
being confronted. It is not hit and run. 

2. Confront behavior, not motives, 

3. Confrontation should be because I care, not 
because I want to punish the other. 

4. Be willing to confront your own motives as to 
why you are confronting this person now. In 
Session VII more guidelines will be given 
concerning the area of confrontation. 

After this either the exercise on self-disclosure 
is done (Session II, Appendix 17) or continuation of the 
sharing of interpersonal life style (Session I, Appendix 
12). The next exercise is very important. The candidates 
are to set their interpersonal goals based on the work 
they have done so far. Some of that work includes: (a) 
interpersonal style, (b) evaluations, (c) feedback from 
group, (d) journal, etc. They are then to ask a group 
member not only to help them but to hold them accountable 
for their goals. This should take at least one hour and 
a half. Seeing that if they are going to accomplish their 
goals they may have to reprioritize their time, the time 
chart exercise may be done next (Appendix 18). They con¬ 
clude by doing the evaluation (Appendix 10) and grouping. 

The journals are picked up. There will be no 
meeting the following week. When Phase II began they were 
told that between the fourth and fifth sessions there would 
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be a general meeting which »ould include Eucharist and 
prayer. This is done so that people might see each other 
again who may have met on the Alpha and because of geo¬ 
graphic limitations have not been able to meet since. 

Assigning of Outside Material : 

1. Doing verbatim 

2. Read Egan, Chapter VI, "Expression of Feel- 
ing," pp. 61-86. 

16 

3. Do the Myers-Briggs. This instrument is ex¬ 
plained. They are told it has nothing to do 
with pathology, but with helping them learn 
more about themselves and their giftedness. 

4. Keep a record of one negative feeling a day 
that was difficult to handle. 

5. Pick a partner—one you have not chosen be¬ 
fore—to do an evaluation on (Item 5). 


^Katherine C. Briggs and Isabel Briggs Myers, 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator , 2d ed. (Palo Alto, CA: Consult 
ing Psychologist Press, 1976). (© 1976 by Isabel Briggs 

Myers; reprinted with permission.) 
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SESSION V 


Goals: 1. 


2 . 


to continue self-disclosures through Myers- 
Briggs instrument 

to begin to focus on expression of feelings 


Activities : 

1. Share with the person you evaluated your 
evaluation of him/her. 

2. Explanation and sharing of Myers-Briggs. 

3. Physical attending. 

4. Concrete expressions of experience: behavior— 
feelings. 

5. Evaluation. 

6. Grouping. 

After the climate has been set in the usual way, 
there is the sharing of the personal evaluation that each 
member did on his/her chosen partner two weeks ago. Then 

17 

there is the scoring and explanation of the Myers-Briggs. 
This instrument is given to help the candidates appreciate 
their differences. It is done in order that their differ¬ 
ences might be perceived by them as gifts. After this 
there are exercises on physical attending. In this 


17 

Isabel Briggs Myers, Introduction to Types , 2d 
ed. (Gainesville, FL: Center for Applications of Psycho- 
logical Type, 1976), pp. 1, 3. ((c) 1962, 1970, 1976 by 
Isabel Briggs Myers; parts reprinted with permission.) 
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exercise each person has a partner. The facilitator speaks 
with one of the partners of each dyad and tells him/her 
to listen but that when the facilitator signals ne is to 
stop listening by breaking eye contact, leaving the room, 
etc. When each returns to his/her respective partner the 
facilitator tells the person who will be doing most of the 
talking to continue to speak no matter what his/her part¬ 
ner does. They begin to share and upon signal the listener 
stops listening. The pair switches poles and the exercise 
is repeated. After this there is discussion. A handout 
which explains some of the ingredients in physical attend¬ 
ing is then given. This includes such ingredients as: face 

the other person squarely? adopt an open posture; maintain 

17 

good eye contact? be relatively ralaxed, etc. Exercises 

in concreteness follow which are completed then shared. 

These are done in order to help the members in the group 

better express themselves so that others who want to listen 

18 

can better understand (Appendix 19). Evaluation of the 
group is done (Appendix 10). The meeting ends with group¬ 
ing. Journals are returned. Often many more things are 
expressed in the journals that are not mentioned in the 
group. In this case, comment should be made. The 

17 

Egan, Interpersonal Living , p. 97. 

18 Ibid., pp. 67-68. 
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rhetorical question of "why" should be asked. 

Assigning of Outside Material : 

1. Verbatim. (Remind them about page for each 
group member.) 

2. Read Egan, Chapter VIII, "Confrontation," 
pp. 133-54. 

3. Interpersonal style (Session I, Appendix 12; 
answer final section on values). 

19 

4. Read some principles in Expressing Feeling 
(this is a review of the fourth session's 
reading assignment in textbook on Expression 
of Feeling). 

5. Evaluation of self (Appendix 15). 


19 


Ibid., pp. 


72-74. 
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SESSION VI 

Goals : to continue exploring expression of feelings and 
emotions and appropriate responses 

Activities : 

1. Sharing of personal evaluations. 

2. Degree of risk. 

3. Identification of feelings. 

4. Dirty Dozen. 

The tone being set by the group, they begin to share 
their evaluation. Again it should be recalled that the 
criterion for making these evaluations is the actual per¬ 
son's behavior in the group. The next thing that is done 
is an exercise to show the group that it takes much more 
trust to talk in the here and now about myself than it does 

to talk about the tnere and then about someone else (Appen- 
20 

dix 20). There usually follows discussion about this. If 

the group can reflect upon their own group experience and 

cite different examples of how much trust there was or was 

not in the group they then are given exercises to help them 

better express their feelings to one another (Appendix 
21 

21). This is followed by three actual cases (one dealing 
with a young female unmarried and pregnant, another dealing 

20 

Egan, Interpersonal Living , p. 75. 

21 Ibid., pp. 81-82, 86-87. 
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with the boy who made her pregnant, and the final one deals 

with a young person who is going to drop out of high school 

a month prior to his graduation. They are asked to write 

their opening lines to each of these situations. After 

sharing the lines, the group listens to a presentation of 

22 

Tom Gordon's "Dirty Dozen" in Egan, Interpersonal Living 
(pp. 191-92). Hopefully, they begin to see how important 
it is to listen rather than preach, order, judge, etc. 

There is the usual evaluation (Appendix 10) and grouping. 

Assigning of Outside Material : 

1. Verbatim. 

2. Read Chapter IX in text, "Flight Behavior," 
pp. 135-54. Also read and do encounter group 
check list in textbook, pp. 154-57. 

3. Personal evaluation and evaluation of another 
(Appendix 15). 

4 . Read "Right to Confront." Review of last 

23 

week's reading in textbook. 

24 25 

5» Read checklist on respect and genuineness. 


22 Thomas Gordon, P.E.T . (New Yorks Wyden, 1970) , 
pp. 41-43. (Reprinted with permission.) 

23 

Egan, Interpersonal Living , pp. 185-87. 

24 Ibid., p. 152. 25 Ibid., p. 157. 
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SESSION VII 


Goals : 1. 

2 . 


to continue the area of appropriate response 
to take care of unfinished business 


Activities ; 

1. Sharing of evaluation. 

2. Exercises in empathy. 

3. Strength support. 

4 . Unfinished business. 

5. Evaluation. 

6. Grouping. 

7. Pick up journals. 

The group begins by sharing evaluations. After 

2 g 

that they begin some exercises in empathy; these are ex¬ 
tremely important. In all likelihood appropriate responses 
to others in the group have been made before this. When 
that occurs it should be reinforced by the facilitator. 

Often if the facilitator is good at modeling the desired 
behavior others will follow. These exercises offer an op¬ 
portunity to deal with this explicitly. They then have a 

chance to choose a partner and go over a particular dialogue 

27 

to see how they would respond. They are to help each 

26 Egan, workbook , pp. 55-56. 

27 

Ardyth Hebrisen, Peep Program for Youth (Minne¬ 
apolis: Augsburg, 1973), pp. 68-69. ( (c) 1973, Youth Re¬ 

search Center; reprinted with permission.) 
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other in their reflective listening responses. They then 

go to another exercise with a new partner; this again helps 

them to become aware of how important it is to attempt the 

28 

right response (Appendix 22). The next exercise is one 
in which each member receives direct feedback on his or her 
strengths. Everyone receives this positive feedback. One 
at a time they stand in the group and listen to the telling 
of their gifts. Then the next group member comes. This 
continues until all have gone through with the exercise. 

If there is time any unfinished business can be dealt with 
at this time. Usually there is much to be dealt with. 
Because of this the seventh session may take longer. There 
is the usual evaluation (Appendix 10) and final grouping. 

Assigning Outside Material : 

1. A committee is formed to take care of the Mass 
and meal which will be held during the last 
session. Everyone usually helps with one or 
the other. 

2. Each member is requested to bring every other 
member a symbolic gift representing: (a) his 
or her relationship with that person, or (b) 
his or her impressions of that person, or (c) 
his/her dream or wish for that person, or (d) 

28 

Egan, Interpersonal Living , pp. 131-36. 
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all of the mentioned. If there are any ques¬ 
tions about the task they should be asked at 
this time. If perchance a member becomes 
anxious over this assignment during the week, 
that member should know he/she can get help 
from the facilitator. Stress should be on 
the idea of symbolic gift. The gifts could 
be of different types of flowers or shells or 
rocks or plants or anything. It is not to be 
expensive. A limit is usually put at $1.00 
per person. If money is an issue the facili¬ 
tators are instructed to give money to candi¬ 
dates and they will be reimbursed. Usually 
money is not the issue. 
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SESSION VIII 

Goal ; to celebrate the experience of the eight weeks 

Activities : 

1. Gift exchange 

2. Mass 

3. Meal 

The climate is usually set very quickly. The fa¬ 
cilitator explains again the process of the giving of the 
gifts. One person at a time gives his gifts to each of 
the other members of the group and tells what the gift is 
and why it is being given. When everyone has distributed 
his/her gifts Mass is celebrated and the supper Meal fol¬ 
lows Mass. 

Assigning of Outside Materials ; 

1. They are reminded of the times and places of 
the next three general sessions of the final 
phase. 
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CHAPTER V 

SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 

This is the final phase in the peer minister pro¬ 
gram. During the next three sessions the four spiritual 
processes—prayer, scripture, ritual and virtue-will be 
more directly explored. The words "more directly" are used 
because these four elements have been present in the pro¬ 
gram from the beginning. Sacred ritual was used extensive¬ 
ly in phase one: Penance service, Eucharistic service. 

Agape feeding. Prayer was handled during phase one in a 
talk as well as in phase two when each member "grouped" 
after each session. Scripture was introduced during phase 
one at the Liturgy and prayer periods, as well as during 
the Eucharist that was held midpoint during phase two. 
Virtue was explored each time the candidate had to make a 
choice (e.g. , to continue in the program at the end of 
phase one by signing the covenant sheet) and also each time 
the candidate engaged in grouping at the end of each phase 
two meeting. The purpose of phase three is to help each 
candidate consider more explicitly these processes. The 
goal of this phase is to motivate each candidate who is to 
be commissioned by the Bishop as a youth peer minister and 
to begin the process of searching for a Spiritual Director. 
This person, the Spiritual Director, will turn out to be 
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of tremendous aid in the personal discernment which is so 
necessary in the spiritual life. The Spiritual Director 
will be of assistance in the conversion and radical trans¬ 
formation (metanoia) process. St. Mark tells us clearly 
(Mark 1:4): "John the baptizer appeared in the wilderness, 
preaching a baptism of repentance [metanoia] for the for¬ 
giveness of sins." Jesus told us in that same Gospel 
(Mark 1:15) : "The time is fulfilled and the kingdom of God 
is at hand; Repent and believe in the Good News." Obvi¬ 
ously, for the adolescent and young adult this growth does 
not take place overnight but over long periods of time. 

The spiritual director will offer the opportunity to the 
candidate to begin this growth process in earnest. 

Because we are talking about a life task in 
spiritual growth, phase three can but hope to introduce 
the candidates to it. That can be explored more fully as 
he or she continues to grow. In no way is it presented as 
a once and for all occurrence. It is merely a beginning. 

This section will attempt to deal with each <5f the 
three sessions individually. The sessions usually last 
two and a half hours. They try to begin at 7:30 PM and 
end by 10:00 PM. The time is planned that way because even 
though the meetings are held in a centrally located place, 
because of the size of the diocese many candidates still 
have to travel an hour and a half to two hours (one way). 
Each session has a teaching component which usually lasts 
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one and a half hours, and Eucharist. This first session 
usually lasts three hours because of the amount of material 
that has to be covered. 


SESSION I 

In the first session there are four parts. The 
first part deals with the question of what is real. Many 
candidates, especially those in colleges, have to be again 
and again reminded that reality can extend beyond that 
which can be seen, measured, tasted, etc. The once supreme 
confidence in the explanatory power of science is no longer 
that confident, both within and outside the scientific com¬ 
munity. ^ The second part talks about prayer in the sense 
of meditation, using the active imagination. The third 
part introduces the candidates to the importance of Sacred 
Scripture. The final part deals with the Eucharist. The 
homily of the Mass centers around the idea of the impor¬ 
tance of sacraments. For this chapter, the first three 
parts are dealt with. The last part—the Eucharist—is 
pretty much the same. The only difference will be the 
homily and, as has been said, that begins the introduction 
into sacraments. The presentation of what is real is 
given in the form of a lecture, which follows. 


^Andrew Greely, Ecstasy, A Way of Knowing (Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1974), p. 6. 
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What Is Real? 


And the Little Prince went back to meet the fox. "Good¬ 
bye, " he said. "Goodbye," said the fox. "And now here 
is my secret. A very simple secrets it is only with 
the heart that one can see rightly what is essential is 
invisible to the eye." ''What is essential is invisible 
to the eye," the Little Prince repeated so that he 
would be sure to remember. . . .2 

In this very simple statement a profound Christian 
truth is presented. Every time we who are Christian pray 
the Nicene Creed we state clearly that we believe in a God 
who is maker of all things both seen and unseen. Yet some¬ 
how many of us within our Western culture find it difficult 
to believe in the "unseen." It is almost as if we have 
been trained or brainwashed to a view of humankind which in 
fact is too small, too narrow. The scientists in the be¬ 
ginning were trying, with good reason, to discover the regu¬ 
larities of the world around them. They decided to stress 

and to consider those capacities of man which they needed to 
. 3 

do at the time. 

For the scientist reason reigned supreme. Because 
of this, other capabilities of the human person, such as 
thinking in images and stories, in sagas and legends, in 


2 Antoine de Saint Exupery, The Little Prince (New 
York: Harbrace Paperback Library, -1943), p. 87. 

3 Morton T. Kelsey, Myth, History and Faith (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1942), pp. 3-19. 
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symbols and myths, were seemingly forgotten. Head talk 
rather than heart talk became that which was accepted. The 
technician, the maker of cities, was put ahead of the 
artist, the teller of stories. In doing this, the spiri¬ 
tual realities with which man comes into contact, the re¬ 
ligious experiences, dreams, visions, and intuitions were 
at best not considered to be valid, at worst denied as 
"unreal." 

In the very intriguing book entitled The Natural 
Mind by Andrew Weil, the author complains about the lack of 
heart talk which exists in our society. He attributes this 
to the materialism of the West and its attachment to the in¬ 
tellect and its blindness to the reality of the nonordinary 

4 

reality. 

He states four reasons why this has taken place: 

1. A tendency to know things of the intellect 
rather than through some other faculty of the 
mind. 

2. A tendency to be attached to the senses and 
through them to external reality. 

3. A tendency to pay attention to outward forms 
rather than to inner content and thus to lapse 
into materialism. 

4 Andrew Weil, The Natural Mind (Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1972), p. 175. 
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4. A tendency to perceive differences rather than 

5 

similarities between phenomena. 

More and more this approach is being questioned by 
scientists. For to' 4 long we have considered a world view 
that held as valid only the experiences of space and time. 
Science is now willing to consider a world view of reality 
which admits of other dimensions, more powerful dimensions 
than just space and time.** 

Thomas R* Blackbom, a professor of chemistry, 
wrote in an article: 

. . . this alien feature of the counter culture is its 
epistemology of direct sensuous experience, subjectiv¬ 
ity, and respect for intuition, especially intuitive 
knowledge based on a "naive" openness to nature and to 
other people. Both on its own merits and as a reaction 
to the abuses to technology the movement has attracted 
increasing numbers of intelligent and creative students 
and professional people. I believe that science as a 
creative endeavor cannot survive the loss of these peo¬ 
ple, nor without them can science contribute to the 
solution of the staggering social and ecological prob¬ 
lems we are faced [with]. s . . Much of the criticism 
directed at the current scientific model of nature is 
quite valid. If society is to begin to enjoy the 
promise of the "scientific revolution" and even to sur¬ 
vive in a tolerable form, science must change. 7 

The famed founder of logotherapy, Victor E. Frankl, 
seems to affirm the existence of other levels of reality 
when he states quite clearly "there is in fact a religious 


'ibid., pp. 125-31. 


Kelsey, p. 119. 


7 

Thomas R. Blackbom, "Sensuous-Intellectual Com¬ 
plementarity in Science," Science , CLXXVXI (June 4, 1971), 
1003. 
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sense deeply rooted in each and every mem's unconscious 
depth. 

Some would even suggest that there seems to be an 

inborn, innate drive in persons to experience these other 

. 9 

dimensions, these other states of consciousness. 

There seems to be developing a new science, a sci¬ 
ence that is willing to explore the possibility of studying 
more methodically what had been traditionally considered 
nonscientific. The new science of consciousness, of mind 
expansion, etc., has received recent impetus from a series 
of conferences held at Council Grove in Kansas. There, 
from all parts of the world, theologians, physicians, 
mathematicians, physicists, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and engineers were brought together by invitation to study 
some of these other dimensions. The invitation which 
called these scientists together said in part: 

The calling of a conference on states which have 
been variously termed altered states of consciousness, 
expanded consciousness or states of internal awareness 
is precipitated by the need for research in the domain 
of consciousness itself. We have reached a point in 
history at which the exploration of "internal states" 
has become not only a legitimate but also a high 
priority business of science. 0 


8 

Victor E. Frankl, The Unconscious Mind (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1975), p. 1. 

9 Weil, p. 115. 

10 Elmer Green, "Conference on Voluntary Control of 
Internal States," Psychologia , XII (1969), 107-8. 
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In the fourth such Council Grove meeting the topic 

under consideration was the study of transcendental things. 

The meeting ended with a declaration which said in part. 

Our group thought that the scientist should study 
transcendental things in a questioning way. The 
scientist should read the scientific journals of other 
cultures. The science of consciousness has already 
been written. The role of science is testing out old 
ideas. What makes old ideas new is taking them seri¬ 
ously. 

These few indications, plus many more, would lead 

one to believe that, finally, leading scientists are at 

least stretching out a friendly hand of dialogue toward 
12 

religion. Because of this one can no longer be safe in 
stating without doubt that that which is real is only 
that which can be seen or touched. 


For the Christian, hopefully, there would be no 
fear. Quite the contrary, a welcome hand would be extended 
as modern-day scientists begin to explore the boundaries of 
human experience. These are boundaries which have been 
explored by the Christian since the beginning of Christian¬ 
ity. Our faith tradition is filled with those who could 
share and talk about their mystical experiences with their 
God. For example, we have the writings of Saint Theresa 


11 _ 

Thomas Weide, Council Grove IV, "Toward a Science 

Concerned with Ultimates," Journal of Trans-Personal Psy¬ 
chology , VIsl (1972). 

12 

William Johnston, Silent Music (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1975), p. 27. 
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and Saint John in the sixteenth century in Spain. Mystical 
experiences (different states of consciousness) are being 
studied in quite considerable detail today: so much so 
that modern-day leaders in the area of spirituality are 
now beginning to understand what both Saint Theresa and 
Saint John and other mystics were talking about centuries 
ago. What is real? The fox answered quite well when he 
said to the Little Prince that "what is essential is in¬ 
visible to the eye." 

Prayer 


After giving them a break we begin the discussion 
on prayer. Prayer is presented as an identity experience. 
Thomas Merton's material is used for this. Somehow it is 
hoped that they see that prayer is as important to the 
spiritual life of a Christian as breathing is to her/his 
natural life. 

Prayer is defined as the movement of one's heart to 
God under the influence of the Holy Spirit in response to 
God's Word. The expression "God's Word" is used in its 
fullest sense; it means (a) God's Word in Sacred Scripture, 
(b) God's sacramental word, i.e., in liturgy, (c) God's 
existential word, i.e., God speaking in the events of the 
times, and (d) finally, God's creative word, i.e., God 
speaking to me through mature personal relationships. The 
type of prayer that the candidates are challenged to is 
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not the "Are You Running with me Jesus" type of prayer. 

This type of prayer is characterized by talking to Jesus 
while I am doing something else. This type of prayer is a 
beginning. But we are attempting to motivate the candidates 
to set aside a definite time in which they allow the en¬ 
counter with God to take place. 

Before one can begin to pray it is often helpful to 
engage in both remote and proximate preparation for the 
formal prayer experience. By remote preparation is meant 
that the candidate begin to become more aware of the rhythms 
of his/her life. The bodily rhythms such as exercise, rest, 
recreation, mortification and eating patterns, etc., are 
looked at. Then the mental rhythms are considered, such as 
time for solitude, reflection, study—in general, a desire 
for an inner peaceful life style. Once these are considered 
and appropriate choices made we begin to consider the proxi¬ 
mate preparation. 

By proximate preparation it is suggested that they 
begin to search for their prayer place, e.g., the back of 
a church or chapel, their own bedroom, a little-used room 
in the house, a secluded spot outdoors. And once they 
have found that place it is there that they return often 
to prayer. Next they are asked to begin to experiment with 
finding the right time for their daily prayer. They are 
told to find a time that fits their life style. This may 
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13 

take months but it is worth the effort. This is done in 
order to show that "decisionality" is very important. 

When I decide to become a person of prayer then I am will¬ 
ing to try this or that until I find the style, the place 
and the time that suit my life and life style. 

After having explored the possibilities of their 
finding their sacred time and sacred place, we then begin 
the talk about the importance of posture. In the final 
analysis, the best posture is one that helps one to prayer. 
Some possibilities are recommended: 

1. Lie on your bed or on the floor, legs flat, 
heels together, and eyes fixed on the ceiling. 

2. Sit erect in a chair, both feet on the floor, 
hands in your lap or resting palms down on the 
arms of the chair. 

3. Kneel upright, back straight, hands or arms 
resting on something for support. 

4. Sit on the floor, legs crossed and pulled in 
toward the body, back straight and pressed 

against the wall, hands in lap or on knees 

14 

with palms open up or down. 

The next step is then to begin to put yourself in 

13 Mark Link, S.J., You (Niles, ILs Argus Press, 
1976) , p. 14. 

^*Klemens Filman, The Practice of Meditation (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1977), pp. 5-16. 
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the presence of God. This can be done through breathing 
exercises, listening exercises, or sensation exercises. The 
main purpose is to attempt to slow down the motor inside so 
that God may become more present. When the Quiet has been 
-reached, one is ready to listen to God. In the beginning 
it is suggested that they choose a meaningful passage from 
anywhere, e.g., Markings , Sand and Foam , The Prophet , etc., 
and read the passage slowly and prayerfully. This is what 
we call "Spiritual Reading." They then pause and reflect 
upon it for a while. They then reread the passage, para¬ 
graph by paragraph, reflecting upon each paragraph. They 
conclude by speaking to God in their own words. Spiritual 
Reading normally takes one of four forms: 

1. Instructional: teaching about prayer in par¬ 
ticular and the spiritual life in general 

2. Inspirational: encouraging growth in prayer 
and the spiritual life 

3. Preparyer: serving as preparation for prayer 

4. Meditative: acting as a guide during prayer. 

They are given examples of each type so that they can begin 
experimenting for themselves. 

Another method to which they are introduced is the 
Ignatian method of using their active meditation: After 
having set the mood they read reflectively the gospel event 
they wish to meditate on. They then picture, using their 
imagination, the place where the gospel event took place. 
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and ask God for the grace related to the gospel event, 
e.g., more trust or love, etc. Next they proceed point by 
point imagining that they are actually there. How do they 
feel? What do they smell? What do they hear? What do 
they say? etc. Since the gospel event usually includes the 
activity of Jesus, they are asked to talk with Jesus in 
their own words about the entire experience. They end by 
thanking God for being present to them. 

Within these two methods there is an infinite va¬ 
riety. They are encouraged to find thich method or combi¬ 
nation seems best for them. They are asked to give from 

ten to fifteen minutes each day. It is very much stressed 

15 

that they are to be gentle with themselves. Yet one has 

16 

to be honest with himself so as not to fool him-/herself. 
Sacred Scripture 

The last thing that is presented to the candidates 
is the importance of Sacred Scripture. This is done by 
showing the candidates the development that has taken place 
within the Catholic Church during the twentieth century. 

This period of time can be divided into three phases: (a) 
1900-1940; (b) 1940-1970; and (c) 1970 onward. 

15 

Gerald May, The Open Way (New York: Paulist Press, 
1977), pp. 54, 81-83. 

16 Ibid., pp. 171-76. 
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The first period (1900-1940) was dominated by the 
rejection of modern biblical criticism, an attitude forced 
on the church by the Modernist heresy. In Scripture the 
Modernists were using the new Biblical cricicism inaugu¬ 
rated by the German Protestants. Issues which seem to be 
in conflict were such things as the origin and nature of 
the Sacred Books, inspiration, the distinction between the 
purely human Christ of history and the Divine Christ of 
Faith, etc. The encyclical "Passendi Dominici Gregis” was 
issued by the Congregation of the Sacred Inquisition in 
order to deal with the apparent errors. These and other 
pronouncements made by the Pontifical Commission in Rome 
gave to the non-Catholic world more than sufficient grounds 

for thinking that the Catholic attitude toward the Bible 

17 

was "monolithically Fundamentalistic." Non-Catholics 
could well picture the church attitude toward Scriptures 
as one in which questions were not discussed by mutual 
scholarly exchange but were solved by unquestionable and 
often unreasonable centralized authority. 

The second phase (1940-1970) marks a complete about 
face. With Pius XII's tremendous encyclical "Divino Af- 
flante Spiritu" in 1943 the doors were opened again. By 
the mid-1950's Catholic Biblical study came into its own. 

17 

Ray Brown, The Virginal Conception and Bodily 
Resurrection of Jesus (New York: Paulist Press, 1973), p. 4. 
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Now it was permissible to hold such opinions as the early 
stories of Genesis were not historical, that the Gospels 
were not four harmonious biographies and were sometimes 
inaccurate in details, etc. This was the period in which 
the acceptance and use of Biblical criticism became a the¬ 
ological fact of life for the Catholic scholar. Despite 
attempts to set back the clock of progress, the Constitu¬ 
tion on Revelation ("Dei Verbum," 1965) was almost unani¬ 
mously approved (2,158 votes in favor, 4 against). This 
document gave the Council's stamp of approval to the direc¬ 
tion inaugurated by Pius XII. 

The third phase is from 1970 to the present and be¬ 
yond. It is during this phase that the painful assimila¬ 
tion of the implications of Biblical criticism for Catholic 
theology and practice will take place. It is during this 
phase that the tremendous words of Pope John in his opening 
remarks to the Council must be remembered. He stated "the 
substance of the deposits of faith is one thing and the way 
in which it is presented is another." Today we must see 
the fact that doctrinal formulations capture an aspect of 
the revealed truth but do not exhaust it? true as they may 
be, formulations about anything, especially theology, repre¬ 
sent the sometimes limited insight of one particular period 
in time. 

It is hoped that in this type of presentation, us¬ 
ing these thoughts or categories as a springboard, that the 
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candidates will come to a better understanding of how im¬ 
portant Sacred Scripture is but that its importance is 
enhanced by the proper methods of understanding. Biblical 
criticism is one such way. In this way we ask the texts 
where they came from and for whom they were written. What 
were the literary styles in vogue when they were written? 
Also, what was the culture like—the governments, religions, 
customs, geography? By whom, for what, where and why were 
these sacred texts written? It is not necessary for the 
popular reader to become a biblical scientist to benefit 
from its findings, any more than it is necessary to become 
a psychoanalyst to benefit from psychology. The best com¬ 
pendium of such information for the Catholic at this date 

18 

is The Jerome Biblical Commentary . Biblical commentary 

gives us a clear and correct understanding of what the Word 

is all about. But a clear knowledge is just the first 

step. The next step into better understanding the Bible 

19 

is personal amplification. 

Personal amplification is a process whereby I imag¬ 
ine myself in whatever episode or event of the Bible I am 
reading or hearing. I get into the event with my imagination 

18 

The Jerome Biblical Commentary (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1969). 

19 

Thomas Downs, Journey to Self through Dialogue 
(West Mystic, NJ: Twenty-third Publications, 1977), p. 69. 
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(in line with what has been previously explained in the 
beginning of this chapter on prayer). By personally get¬ 
ting into the scene, I can actually become part of it and 
it part of me. Biblical criticism and personal amplifica¬ 
tion are the two key concepts presented in hope that the 
candidates will become more willing and more open to the 
possibilities of Sacred Scripture as an end as well as a 
means to aid them in their personal prayer life. The ses¬ 
sion ends with Eucharist. At the Mass the homily stresses 
the need not only for personal or private prayer but also 
for communal forms of prayer—forms such as the Sacraments, 
Liturgy, etc. After Mass the session is finished. They 
are reminded about the time and place of the next session. 

SESSION II 

The second session continues with prayer and also 
begins to explain the role of the Spiritual Director. The 
session begins by having the entire group break up into 
smaller groups of eight members. Within these smaller 
groups they are further divided into groups of four. Each 
small group of four begins the process of "grouping." This 
is the process which ended many of the sessions in Phase 
II. The text used is presented at the end of the chapter, 
or see Appendix 8. Grouping is done to give each member an 
opportunity to share how his/her spiritual life has been 
going, especially his prayer—in light of the previous 
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session. Remaining in their small groups they are asked 
to describe themselves in terms of some physical object 
in the room, e.g., light, door, window, chair, ashtray, 
trash can. In order to do this they have to use their 
active imagination. After sharing their descriptions with 
one another the discussion of contemplation begins. 

The discussion begins with the candidates doing 
what is done in part during a Proguff Journalling Workshop. 
They begin by listing names of people whom they consider 
close friends. Having done this they choose one and at¬ 
tempt to write a focus statement describing the rela¬ 
tionship. After the focus statement they attempt to write 
a three- or four-line summary of the focus statement. They 
then are asked to write down the high points of the rela¬ 
tionship that the otb<=>r person—about whom they are writ¬ 
ing—would list. Again it is not the listing of high 
points that they think are important but rather the list¬ 
ing of significant points they think the other would put 
down. They then begin to write out a dialogue with that 
person: for example, "Ed, I don't feel that comfortable 
with you right now." "Wendy, I'd like to know more," etc. 

The dialogue usually lasts fifteen minutes. When 
this is finished they are asked to sit quietly and see 
what images come to their minds. The best description I 
have ever heard is when one is playing bingo and the caller 
has all these ping-pong balls being mixed up by use of sin. 
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As the ping-pong balls bounce around one manages to pop 
up. The one which pops up is read. The candidates are 
asked to try to get quiet with themselves so that images 
might be given the chance to pop up in their mind. After 
about fifteen minutes the group of eight shares with each 
other the experience. 

All is done in order to prepare the candidates for 
the possibility of the prayer of quiet. That is the type 
of prayer in which we attempt to use our passive imagina- 
tion c This form of prayer begins as the other four did. 

I go to my sacred place during my sacred time and try and 
get quiet with myself. But now rather than think about a 
passage I have read or enjoyed in dialogue with the Word 
of God, I attempt to listen to God speak inside of me. 

To reach this state of passiveness I might begin by using 
a mantra like the Jesus prayer, which is repeated over 
and over. This is done so that "one can simply guarantee 
the possibility of entering an altered state of conscious¬ 
ness in order to allow the prayer to flow through the 

20 

depths of the human consciousness." The same state can 
be produced by focusing one's attention on a "Mandalla," 
e.g., cross, tabernacle or candle, or by reflecting on a 
"Koam," the sacred riddle like Christ crucified. All of 

20 

Wayne Pipkin, Christian Meditation, its Art and 
Practice (New York: Hawthorn Books, 1977), pp. 46-47. 
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these techniques are done so the mind becomes clear to 
listen to the images God will allow to come or just dwell 
in the loving presence of God. By preoccupying their outer 
consciousness, their inner consciousness is more free to 
make its appearance in images and symbols. The meditation 
is finished by thanking God for his grace and for the 
time spent together. 

After the presentation there is given time for the 
practice of the prayer of the heart. When this is finished 
there are group sharing and questions. Both of these forms 
of prayer, as well as the preparation for each, are given 
as guides. In real life it is difficult to separate medi¬ 
tation from contemplation. We do it during Session II be¬ 
cause we are usually dealing with young people who know 
only of the "Are You Running with Me Jesus" type of prayers. 
Obviously some will be more at home with more of a medita¬ 
tive type of prayer than a contemplative form. The type 
is not important. Union with God is. In order to facili¬ 
tate the union with God the concept of the Spiritual Direc¬ 
tor is presented next. The initial presentation of the 
idea of the Spiritual Director is presented in four parts. 

Role of Spiritual Director (Working Description) 

The four parts of this presentation are: (1) some 
important assumptions; (2) what a Spiritual Director is; 

(3) the goal of spiritual direction; and (4) qualities of 
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a Spiritual Director. 

1. Some important assumptions: 

a. Relationships between persons are never 
static. They are in the process of being 
enhanced or diminished. 

b. One's ability to relate to another person 
is usually contingent on one's own level of 
personal development. 

c. A decisional, intentional life is a life of 
the growing person. A life that seems to 
be battered by people, circumstances, places 
is not an inner-directed life. One must be 
willing to become responsible for one's de¬ 
cisions about the vectoring of one's life. 

d. Personal growth demands spiritual growth. 

A spiritual dimension is instinctive in us. 
When one becomes mature enough to see beyond 
his own dependency needs he/she notices an 
innate thirst for love, beauty, wholeness, 
etc. 

e. Growth in the spiritual life is a response 
to a freely given call to each person by a 
loving and caring Father. 

f. The relationship with God is the central 
fact of a Christian's spiritual life, and 
it is in order to facilitate that 
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relationship that a person approaches a 
Spiritual Director. 

2. What a Spiritual Director is: 

A Spiritual Director is a companion or facili¬ 
tator who helps one with his/her relationship with the 
Lord. She/he is not an answer person, an instructor or 
problem solver. The Director helps the directee make sense 
of his/her life experience, especially as it impinges on 
that person's relationship with God. The Director helps 
him/her develop a relationship to God in which this becomes 
more real to Him become more real to the person. The Di¬ 
rector does not tell the person what to experience but 
helps him make sense of his/her experiences and overcome 
his/her resistance to the process of relating to the Lord. 
The Director begins with the other's experience of the Lord 
and works from there. 

Spiritual direction is not counseling, although 
counseling may be an important aspect, especially in the 
direction of adolescents. What is the difference between 
spiritual direction and counseling? It is this. In coun¬ 
seling insight, healing and new directions result basically 
from the relationship between the counselor and client. In 
spiritual directing, the result is basically from the di- 
rectee's relationship with the Lord. 

3. Goal of Spiritual Direction: 

Spiritual direction is primarily concerned with 
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helping a person freely to place himself before God, who 
will communicate Himself to him and make him more free. The 
focus of the direction is always on the Lord and the way he 
seems to relate to this person. It is never solely on ideas 
and concepts. Growth is the goal—the development of a 
lived dialogue with the Lord is to be attempted. This is 
accomplished with the help of God through the establishment 
of the relationship between the Spiritual Director and di- 
rectee. 

In working with the adolescent special considera¬ 
tion has to be given not only to the relationship the young 
person is developing with God but also to his own inter- 
and intrarelationship. Attention must be given to the de¬ 
velopmental task which this young person is struggling with. 
Often what a mature adult could take for granted, e.g., 
developed solid ego identity, is something the young person 
is still striving to achieve. 

4. Some of the Qualities of a Spiritual Director: 

The following list of qualities is by no means 
exhaustive. It is to serve as a starting point. 

a. Belief that Jesus Christ is Lord and Savior 
of his/her life. 

b. Belief that growth is a developmental pro¬ 
cess and that God does not "interfere" in 
the already existing process, but works in 
and through that process. 
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c. An attitude of openness and wonder toward 
the process of life. Because of this atti¬ 
tude he has nothing to prove and thus in¬ 
vites sharing. The person is at home with 
himself. 

d. Willingness to deal with the perceived 
lived experience of the other in a nonjudg¬ 
mental fashion. 

e. An awareness that because helping a person 
to grow offers few quick rewards to either 
the Director or the person seeking help, 
he/she will often be tempted to try the 
short-cut of problem-solving, telling the 
directee what to do or invoking the law. 
This temptation must be resisted. 

f. An overall attitude of wanting to emphasize 
a person's strengths received from the Lord 
and not his/her weaknesses. 

After the presentation the candidates are requested 
to think about persons they might consider as their spiri¬ 
tual Director. They are told that the search for a Spiri¬ 
tual Director is very important. It is hoped that the 
Spiritual Director will help the individual to self- 
knowledge? to self-acceptance? to begin the process of de¬ 
tachment from self-centered and selfish parts of his ego 
and to help him find the actual will of God through 
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discernment in dialogue* The journey within can be dan¬ 
gerous. Because of this the staff earnestly attempts to 
help all the candidates find a Spiritual Director. For 
those who do not know anyone a list of possible directors 
is given so that they might contact one of the persons 
given. It is suggested that the duration with this first 
Director be at least six months but not longer than one 
year. At the end of this time both parties renegotiate. 

The role of the Spiritual Director is extremely 
important to the program. It is the built-in reality prin¬ 
ciple that helps the candidates in their initial voyage 
within. 

The session closes with Eucharist. The homily for 
the Hass is based on the theology of Eucharist as symbol of 
unit and source of life in the Church. After Mass they are 
reminded of the time and place of the final session. 

SESSION III 

The third session attempts to deal with some of the 
virtues necessary with youth ministry and explain the cove¬ 
nant sheet that those who wish to be commissioned by the 
Bishop will sign. After "grouping” in small groups the 
presentation on virtue is given. 

Virtue here is understood as the development or in 
fact developed capacity in a particular person. It is the 
ability, the skill to realize moral good and especially to 
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do it joyfully and perseveringly, even against inner and 
outer obstacles. Because of the Incarnation it seems dif¬ 
ficult in practice to make distinctions between origin, 
nature and goals of particular virtues in order to state 
some are "natural" and others are "supernatural." In the 
existential order it would seem nonproductive to isolate 
the cardinal virtues of justice, prudence, fortitude and 
temperance or the theological virtues of Faith, Hope and 
Charity. For the peer minister, the beginning presentation 
on virtues deals with the topic in general terms. And thus 
the definition is very broad. What then are some of the 
skills or virtues appropriate for the youth minister? The 
answers to this question will be taken from the National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops' 1976 Statement on Youth 
Ministry. 

Youth Ministry's goals are two-fold: (a) to foster 
the total personal and spiritual development of the young 
person and (b) to aid the young person in responsible par¬ 
ticipation in the mission of the Church. In order to do 
this, youth ministry must always be put into the social, 
cultural and religious context which shapes the particular 
youth. Youth culture, family, secular society and local 
church all play a role in shaping for better or worse the 
attitudes and values of particular youth. Each one of these 
areas plus others will greatly influence how one is to begin 
and continue to attempt to fulfill the goals of youth 
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ministry. The virtues of powers which are important for 
the task of youth ministry are listed as Word, worship, 
creating community, guidancy and healing, justice and ser- 
vice, enablement and advocacy.“ Obviously these eight 
overlap. The particular skill which the peer ministry pro¬ 
gram focused in upon was Enablement, that particular skill 
of helping others realize their gifts and put these gifts 
at the service of Christ. Enablement is a word which at¬ 
tempts to describe the process whereby a young person 
realizes his/her responsibilities and legitimate right to 
a ministry of the church. In order to do this effectively 
with their own peer group the youth should experience and 
be able to contribute to the creation of community. For 
this they must continually come to a greater appreciation 
of the power or virtue they can achieve in proclaiming the 
Gospel of Jesus and worshipping or celebrating the personal 
and communal relationship between God and His People. This 
can best be done as one learns and practices the skills of 
self-guidance and healing. If one cannot forgive others 
and him/herself, creation of a prayerful Christian community 
is almost impossible. One must be willing to guide as well 
as be guided by others. We are followers of Christ. He 

21 

A Vision of Youth Ministry (Department of Educa¬ 
tion, United States Catholic Conference, 1976), pp. 7-9. 

( (c) Department of Education, USCC, 1976. Reprint with per¬ 
mission. No copy of this material can be made without 
permission of the USCC.) 
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guides us. 

If there is an openness to the development of these 
virtues then the community of young persons can begin a life 
of service to others, a life concerned with social justice, 
a life dedicated to speaking on behalf of themselves and 
other youth in the public forum. These virtues are devel¬ 
opmental words. They are powers which, with the help of 
the Lord can be developed and brought to perfection. The 
young person is not looked upon as a finished product or a 
problem to be solved. Rather, he is regarded as becoming 
an individual and a mystery to be appreciated. 

The second part of the session deals with the cove¬ 
nant sheet (Appendix 23). As one can see, the primary 
emphasis is on being and then doing. It is only after they 
have been more present to the Lord in their life and after 
discussion with their Spiritual Director that they are 
asked to explore the possibility of youth ministry. If 
they are in the area they are also requested to attend the 
School of Ministry, which is a form of on-going training 
afforded to them the following year. 

The session ends with Mass. The homily is concerned 
with the Sacrament of Reconciliation as a source of spiri¬ 
tual growth. The announcement of the time and place of the 
evening renewal completes the session. The time and place 
of the commissioning has been given to them a month previ¬ 
ously. During the evening of Renewal they are asked to 
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return their covenant sheets. Also there is an explanation 
and practice of the commissioning Mass (Appendix 24). Each 
candidate is asked during the commissioning Mass by the 
Bishop to allow Christ to dwell in his/her heart through 
Faith and make love the root and foundation of his or her 
life (see Appendix 24, pp. 6-7 of the Commissioning Mass). 
Thereupon each receives a cross (picture enclosed at the 
end of the commissioning rite—Appendix 25). 

After the practice the meeting ends with the cele¬ 
bration of Eucharist. The theme for the homily is one of 
memories. During the homily the homilists attempt to re¬ 
count their entire experience and help them see how God 
has graced their lives. As the Mass ends so ends their 
formal training program in the Peer Ministry Program. 
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CONCLUSION 

At the present time over 373 people have gone 
through the entire program and have been commissioned by 
the bishop as youth peer ministers. I have learned a great 
deal. It confirms what I have been taught by men like Jung 
and Maslow, i.e., human beings can begin the process of 
integration. Not only can they but they must if they are 
to be fully human, fully alive. My respect and admiration 
for the young people goes without saying. There were many 
who thought one would never be able to get a group of 
young people interested in such an extensive training pro¬ 
gram. I am glad now I did not listen to them and follow 
their advice. There were others who wanted to concentrate 
solely on adult training. Many in this group did not think 
young people could minister effectively to young people. I 
am glad to say that youth can be trained to minister to 
youth. I have found the best method is to have a group of 
five or six from one parish ranging in ages from sixteen to 
whatever, come into the program. In this way one has a type 
of intergenerational learning going on. It really works 
well when the adults in such a group are willing to become 
co-learners with their young people. 

The role of the spiritual director is of utmost 
importance. Regretfully, there were not enough directors 
to carry the amount of people. What this would mean would 
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be one person trying to direct thirty or more people. More 
has to be done in the area of training people to fulfill 
that very important ministry in the Church. 

Another conviction I have gained from the experi¬ 
ence is the necessity of being aware of some of the psycho¬ 
logical dimensions of spiritual growth. While psychologi¬ 
cal growth is not exactly the same as spiritual growth, 
they do seem to be very closely related. Without at least 
some awareness of psychology and ascetical theology one 
could very easily mistake virtue for what it is not. What 
might appear to be virtua (going to Mass on Sunday, for ex¬ 
ample) might, in fact, because of the motive (fear of hell) 
really be an area where much growth needs to take place. 

It was also good for me to see that the wisdom that 
has been reached by people in the past is still very appro¬ 
priate for today. I was pleasantly surprised to find most 
youth not at all defensive about what St. Francis or Igna¬ 
tius had to say. 

An area that could be researched further would be 
the role of the pastor who sends the candidates to the pro¬ 
gram. So often the pastor who sponsored candidates was 
looking for either a super-Apostle who would convert the 
entire high school in a month, or someone who would be to¬ 
tally docile to the pastor's vision of what youth ministry 
is all about. Even though the program was explained, some 
pastors were not prepared to deal with the young person who 
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finished the program. Often with some pastors the question 
which came up again and again was: "What can they do?" 
rather than the question: "What change has taken place with¬ 
in ?" As I have said, more work has to be done in this area 
because the role of the local pastor in the development and 
continued support of lay ministry, especially youth minis¬ 
try, is crucial. 

The program attempted to teach a spirituality, i.e., 
a way of viewing everything and everyone else. In that 
sense it was not practical. It did not teach them what to 
do necessarily but how to be. Hopefully, any type of apos¬ 
tolic activity would flow from who they are. It was not a 
program for those people who were certain, who were sure 
that they did not need any transformation. It hopefully 
created an opportunity for those who wished to enter more 
deeply into themselves and into Christ through a communal 
experience. 

The value of the project for me was that it brought 
me the opportunity to bring a dream into reality. And in so 
doing I learned a great deal about my own fears and inade¬ 
quacies, my strength and abilities, my faith tradition and 
the unbelievable potential that resides in the hearts and 
dreams of many young people. Peer ministry is not the only 
answer to the catechetical problem facing the Church today. 
But it is an attempted response to some of those problems. 
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APPENDIX 1 (p. 1) 

INTRODUCTION LETTER 
TO PASTORS 

March 25, 1976 


Rev. Robert Rurbex 
St. Andrew 
801 Hastings Drive 
Orlando, FL 52808 

Dear Father Kurber: 

I wish to express my thanks to you for the support that I received 
for the new peer ministry program. As you may recall froa our 
visit, the type of person or persons we are looking for are those 
young people between the ages o£lj^>> ^TT )and up and/or those 
people who work with youth who really clnminister to the youth. 

As you look for these candidates, this is the work that will be 
required of the® for t he training progra m. They would be expected 
to attend a retreat on( £riday t April 5?Q be ginning with a concele- 
brated Mass at St. Margaret Mary's af^6:JMb and ending around 5:00 
on Sunday, May 2. The concelebrated Mass hopefully will be of 
the Pastors who have sponsored c&ndidate-s to this program. After 
the retreat^beginning with the week o^Mav 9)and going thereafter 
until ^June 50 ^ each candidate would be expected to go to one eve¬ 
ning sessxajTper week of 2h hours- Then beg inning wit h Tuesday, 
Septeabe^lO and running for( tou£ )or( flv^^pnsTcutlver^ uesdays 
they woulow expected to attencTT meeting each of~those Tuesdays 
whereby they will receive advanced catechesis in the areas of 
spirituality, sacraments and scripture. Hopefully sone time in 
November the Bishop will comaission the® as Youth Ministers. After 
the training program, the only other expectations will be for one 
evening a month whereby they will get together to pray, to study, 
and to share. 

As some of us discussed the idea of tuition, most agreed that to 
make it completely "freebc" would not bt conducive to the candi¬ 
dates. Nor should it be totally paid by the candidates thexselves. 
I would like to suggest, and it is only a suggestion, that if the 
candidate can, that quite possibly the candidate pay a $5 regis¬ 
tration fee and the parish pick up the remaining $25. But as I 
told you then, whatever can be worked out between you and the can¬ 
didates is what is desirable. Tuition, then, for the entire train¬ 
ing experience would be $50 per person. 


p. o. box 2569 


•rUndo, floricL 32802 


phone (305) 425*3556 
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APPENDIX 1 (p. 2) 


Rev. Robert Kurber 

March 2S, 1976 Face Two 

In a few days you will be receiving ft letter with application 
forms. These application forms must be back no later than April 9. 

Me will be allowed to accept five candidates fro* your parish. 

Because we are dealing with the entire Central Deanery, the number 
of candidates fro* each parish will be restricted. If in any way 
this becomes a burden, by that I mean you wish to send more or less, 
please feel free to call and let me know so that we can work sone- 
thing out. 

I’ve sent a copy of this letter to your coordinator so that the 
coordinator may be updated on the entire matter. So if you might 
want to consult with that person in the selection of candidates, 
he will be apprised of the entire situation. I wish again to express 
■y thanks for your encouragement and support and would ask that you 
pray in a special way for the success of this program. 

Sincerely yours, 


Father Edward J. McCarthy 
Director of Young Adult 
and Youth Ministries 

EJM/ee 

cc: Mr. Henry Marino 
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APPLICATION FORM 

DIOCESE OF ORLANDO 

Catechetical Peer Ministry Program 


249 



APPLICATION FO r J: 


Anril 5ft, Hay 1 »jid 2 _ 

^kiwa State Park _ 

Naas: _ 

Address: _ 

Telephone:_ Age: 

Parish: _ 

Pastor: _ 


Date of Program: 
Place: 
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APPENDIX 1 (p. 4) 
LETTER TO PARENTS 

DIOCESE Of ORLANDO 

Catechetical Peer Ministry Program 



Dear 

Your son ha* been selected as a candidate in the Bishop’* Catechetical 
Peer !lini«try Program. This program involves three months of training 
at the end of which your son will be commissioned by the Bishop to do 
two things. The first is to explore the life of the Lord in his ovn 
life through prayer and sacrament. The second, to begin to find some¬ 
one who can help him in his spiritual life. The program involves three 
phases. 

The first phase is a weekend experience which takes place at Camp San 
Pedro. The second will be a group experience where he will be taught 
life skills like listening, sharing of feelings, etc. The third phase 
will be four evenings on prayer and scripture. 

Your support and encouragement throughout the program "trill be greatly 
appreciated. We would like to receive from you a letter of encourage¬ 
ment for your son to be given to him on the weekend away. This letter 
should affirm him as a person and share with him how much you care for 
him as well as telling him what you are willing to sacrifice for him 
while he la on the weekend away: for example, see* parents will give 
up smoking for a weekend, or fast, or say a rosary each day during the 
weekend, etc. We call this letter a Palanca letter. We request that 
you not mention this letter to your son because we have found the letter 
to be more effective if there is an element of surprise. This letter 
can be sent directly to me at the Chancery. 

You will be receiving more Information about this Palanca letter as the 
day of the first phase approaches. 

If you have any questions, please do not hesitate to contact or call me. 
I wish to thank you for sharing the talents of your son. 

Sincerely in Christ, 


Father Edvard J. McCarthy 
Director of Young Adult 
and Youth Ministries 


EJH:a« 
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LETTER TO PASTORS RE INTRODUCTION MASS 

DIOCESE OF ORLANDO 

Catechetical Peer Ministry Program 


April 19, 1976 

TO: Pastors of Candidates in Peer Ministry Program 

FRO. Father Ed McCarthy, Director of Young Adult and Youth Ministries 

RE: Hass, April SO 




I wish to express ay thanks first of all to all of you for your 
enthusiast and prayerful support. The response has been truly 
wonderful. 

Would you be kind enough to please aarl on your calendar April 30, 
Mass at 6:30 at St. Mcrgaret Mary's. Please bring your stole and 
alb. Also please aark on your calendar November 26, I4^s with the 
Bishop for cowcissioiiing of the Youth. Ministers of your parish. 
This will tale place at the Cathedral. 

Tharh you again for your support. I would hope that you will 
continue to pray for the success of the program. 


EM: jK 


RSVF: 42S-5S56 
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You are invited to take advantage of an 
individual conference during your Alpha weekend. 
If you desire a conference, please check the 
appropriate boxes below. 


Conference Requested 
Yes No 


Staff ! Member Requested 


Signature 


Dear 

Your appointment with 

for_ 

(day) 


(staff member name) 

p at_ 

(time) 


has been scheduled 




God Bless! 
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EXPLANATION OF JOURNAL 


A Joumcl helps a person focus. To fet a clear picture a photographer will 
focus )iis camera on what he sees. To understand one's ir.ncr depths, a person 
writes a Journal in order to focus what he is experiencing and what it oe'ins. 

Tne Journal at tiroes seems lii.c ry own biography to Christ and the workings of 
the Spirit in me. God's written work is fresh bom each morning and He asks 
dc not to harden fry heart this day as others did in the desert. The keeping 
of a Journal helps ce to sec that Jesus speaks to ce ir. a unique way. I 

think, pray, speak to Him in a way that no one has ever spoken to Him. He 

speaks to me in a way that He has never spoken to »e. ISomcnts of depth and 

rare insight, of meeting witr. Cod are to be treasured and pondered within the 
heart, What photography is to the visual, writing is to the intuitive and r.or- 
ent of light. 

Writing enables me to see into the depths. It is not a simple recording of 
thoughts already finished but, it is a creative activity and process. Writing 
is * journey, exploring the countries of the rind and the heart, the never ending 
revelatory herd spoken once fer all tines, Writing is a way into preyer, an- 
openness to cor.ter;lating, a celebration and remembering, a discovery and a 
centering. 

I'ritinj creates an opening in the stream of unconsciousness and breaks up the 
automatic pattern of our life. k r nat is written is not as significant as what 
happens to me ir. the process. Something is growing within; hidden capacity 
gently reveals itself. «ew sensitivities unfold. 

Writing is a way into what is going on and developing within me. It car bcccr:- 
a powerful way of prayer, a key to self-understanding and inner dialogue. Th 
power in writing stimulates in the inner process that it is engaged in descr: 
ing, drawing the process further inward. It is not t passive retelling cf t 
events, or the mere describing of ar. experience. It is and becomes one's own 
experience. It is no: a seif-cor.scious analytical introspection. Expressing 
oneself in words is an active and continuing involvement in a personal inner 
process through which one is dra’.m into an expanded understanding of the reality 
c: one's own existence. If one writes fairly regularly, no natter how briefly, 
a conscious thought, insight, prayer, reflection, one will find that it becon.es 
a cumulative enrichment. It is tuning, into whet is going on, seeing the 
connection and the relationship, capturing what is behind the consciousness. 
Writing and contemplation tend to merge. 

The written personal wore is important today since these words coco out of 
silv/.cc and tend to expand silence. They re-establish privacy so rare today, 
end a comfortable sense of solitude*. They beget the dialogue between one's 
kno.rn self and one's deeper, unknown self that is coning into being. 

The Journal calls for honesty, for a search into meaning. It is a discipline 
in a day when discipline is rare. Each person has an inner rhythm and each 
Bust have a way of getting at it. 
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LISTENING EXERCISE 


Directions: You often hear, "I'd like to get to know you, 
but I don't know how." Here is a chance to 
do it--with your partner. 

Here are the rules --- 

1. Don't look ahead in the booklet. 

2. On the following pages are incomplete statements. 

3. Each partner responds to each statement before 
continuing to the next. Do not skip any. 

4. Don't hurry. No need to finish the questions. 

Try to learn as much as you can about the "real 
person" you are with. 

"MY NAME AND FAVORITE NICKNAME IS.... 


"WHAT I LIKE ABOUT MY SCHOOL IS.... 


"THE REASON I'M HERE IS.... 


"WHAT I LIKE ABOUT YOU IS.... 


Now let's try listening in a special way. The first 
speaker completes the following statement in two or three 
sentences. When he is finished, the second speaker repeats 
in his own words what the first speaker has just said. The 
first speaker must be satisfied that he has been understood. 

Ready, Partner #1? 

"I AM HAPPIEST WHEN.... 


Then, partner #2 do a listening check: 
"WHAT I HEAR YOU SAYING IS.... 


Now the second speaker completes the statement, and the 
first repeats it, again to the satisfaction of the other: 
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"I AM HAPPIEST WHEN.... 

*'WHAT I HEAR YOU SAYING IS.... 

Now each partner does the same for each of the following 
statements: 

•'WHEN I AM IN A NEW GROUP, I.... 

"WHEN I ENTER A ROOM FULL OF KIDS, I USUALLY FEEL.... 

’•WHEN I AM FEELING ANXIOUS IN A NEW SITUATION, I.... 

’’THE GREATEST THING ABOUT JESUS FOR ME IS.... 

"THE THING THAT TURNS ME ON THE MOST IS.... 

(Remember the listening check: "What I hear you saying 
is....) 

"WHEN I AM REJECTED, I USUALLY.... 

"I THINK OF CHRIST MOST WHEN.... 

"THE THING THAT TURNS ME OFF THE MOST IS.... 

"WHEN I PRAY I.... 

"IN REGARD TO ME, MY PARENTS HAVE THE MOST DIFFICULTY 
UNDERSTANDING.... 

"TO ME THE GREATEST PROBLEM ABOUT JESUS BEING IN MY 
LIFE IS.... 

"THE EMOTION I FIND MOST DIFFICULT TO CONTROL IS.... 
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•'I RECEIVE HOLY COMMUNION BECAUSE.... 

"WHEN I'M DEPRESSED, I.... 

•’AS FAR AS CHRIST GOES, I BELIEVE.... 

’•WHAT I NEED MOST FROM GOD IS.... 

’’CONFESSION IS A DIFFICULT SACRAMENT FOR ME 
BECAUSE.... 

•’I LOVE.... 

’’THE BEST THING ABOUT YOUR PERSONALITY SEEMS TO 
BE.... 
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LETTER REQUESTING PALANCAS 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
DIOCESE OF ORLANDO 
P. 0. Box 2569 
Orlando, Florida 32802 


April lb, 1976 


Dear Friend in the Lord: 

I need year help in the natter of palancas for the Catechetical 
Peer Ministry Program for the Diocese cf Orlando. 

The letters will be given during the part of the retreat when 
the participants, after reading the letters, will then be given the 
opportunity for reconciliation with themselves, their brothers and 
sisters in Christ, and the Lord. The letters play a significant 
role at this tine during the retreat. As you may recall, the Balan¬ 
ces letter should include who you are, the relationship you have 
with the Lord, and, because of this, what you are willing to sacri¬ 
fice and pray for the candidates. 


Since there are many candidates, please skip around so everyone 
is included. It is most important that these letters be returned nc 
later than Thursday, April 29. The letters themselves are tc be 
sent to John Daly, 2555 Anaconda Trail, Maitland, Florida 32751* 
Your help will be greatly appreciated. A. list of the candidates is 
enclosed for your use. 


Sincerely in Christ, 


7 '• " 

Father Edward J. McCarthy 
Director of Youth Ministry 
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cfot Jt Jo (fffw Seed 

(wviC?Auit~ mustJOie- 


Back 


ORDER OF REUNION 

v Hole spirit fill the hearts 

\o\ir faithful and kindle in them 
the fire of vour love 

Voice Send forth Vour Spirit and 
•he\ 'hall he created 

Response And Vou shall renew 
the race of the earth 

Let us prav O Cod. Who by the 
.»*h: of the HoK Sprnt did instruct 
the hearts of the faithful, grant that 
rc the same Holy Spirit we may be 
rruK wise and ever enjoy His consola¬ 
tions 

Through Christ cur Lord Amen 

Our Father Hail Mary Glory Be 


PIETY 

I With what spiritual aids haw* you 
nourished your vital union with 
( host this week* 

l What was the moment in which 
you felt < losesf to C hrist 7 

STUDY 

.* What have you done to understand 
better the gift of God* 

ACTION 

4 What apostolic success did the 
Lord accomplish through you 

in your family 
in your work 
in your environment* 

5 With what apostolic failure did the 
Lord wish to test you 

in your family 
in your work 
in your environment* 
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INITIAL COVENANT SHEET 

DIOCESE OF ORLANDO 

Catechetical Peer Ministry Program 


CATECHETICAL PEER MINISTRY PROGRAM 
COVENANT 



As a aeaber of the Catechetical Peer Ministry Prograa, I agree to do the 
following things: 

To attend all eight sessions of Life Skills 
To participate in all the group activities 
To do the assigned outside work 
To accept each person in the group for who he is 
To aaintain the confidentiality of the group 

To attend the four Tuesday evening sessions beginning Septenber 14, and the 
evening of prayer before the comissioning 

To aeet at least once a aonth after the coamissioning with the group to 
pray and share and study 

To group idienever possible 


SIGNED: _ 

(candidate) 


(director) 

Select the day you prefer (1). Also select a second (2), third (3), fourth (4), 
and fifth (5) choice, tfe will try to accoaodate your first preference. 


TtwT 


Wed Thurs 
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EVALUATION SHEET 

1. I learned that I . . . 

2. I realized that I . . • 

3. I re-learned that I . . . 

4. I discovered that I . . . 

5. I was surprised that I . . . 

6. I was pleased that I . . * 

7. I was displeased that I . . . 
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EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. What I liked about this session . . . 


2. What I am concerned about . . . 


3. What I suggest . . . 
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Interpersonal Style 

Since the tem "interpersonal style" occurs with sene frequency in this 
book and is central to the definition of the goals of the laboratory in hunan 
relations described here, it is a term that must cone alive for you. While 
interpersonal style may be defined as 

- your characterways of thinking and feeling about and inter¬ 
acting with other people together with your interpersonal skills 
and deficits and your diaracteristic successes and problems in 
your relationships --- 

such a definition is still not concrete and usable enough. Interpersonal rela¬ 
tions are complex; it is, therefore, very difficult to present a neat categori¬ 
zation of the dimensions of interpersonal style. However, you car. make the 
concept of your own interpersonal style nore concrete for yourself by consider¬ 
ing the categories below and by asking yourself the questions within these cate¬ 
gories. You will soon discover that the categories listed are not exhaustive 
(there are many ways in which you can look at your interpersonal style) and 
tli3t they overlap (a sign of the complexity of human interrelating). Still, if 
you do ask yourself these questions, you will get a much more concrete feeling 
for the term "interpersonal style" and, better yet, begin to get sene feeling 
for your own interpersonal style. 

- Extensiveness . How extensive is my interpersonal life? How much of my day 
is spent with”people? Do I seek cut opportunities for being with people? Do 
I have many friends and acquaintances or few? Are my contacts with others 
planned or left up to chance? Is my life too crowded with people? Are there 
too few people in my life? Do I prefer smaller gatherings or larger groups? 

Do I have a need for quiet time away from people? Am I outgoing or introverted 
or someplace in between? 

* Needs and Wants . Mwt are my interpersonal wants and needs? How do I ex¬ 

press then? Erectly? indirectly? Do I like to be challenged? complimented? 
reassured? left alone? treated like a child? like a parent? Do I like to be 
responsible and assertive? Do I want others to control me? With what kind of 
people do I associate? Are they like me? On what criteria do I choose my 
friends and acquaintances: chance, intelligence, physical attractiveness, good- 
naturedness, values, social position? 

- Caring . How caring am I in ny interactions with others? Do others know that 
I care. Is it obvious in my behavior? Do I sometimes wonder whether I care at 
all? Do I take others for granted? Who really cares for me? How do I show 
care? How is care shown to me? In what ways am I self-centered? .Am T a 
generous person? 

- Competence. Khat are my interpersonal skills? Am I good at communicating 
understanding to others? Am I appropriately warn? Do I comnunicate to others 
that I respect them? Am I my real self when I am with others, that is, do I 
comnunicate genuineness? .Am I open, willing to talk about myself appropriate¬ 
ly? Can I challenge others and invite them to explore their behavior without 
being accusatory or punitive? How effective am I in exploring my relation¬ 
ships directly with others? VJhat skills do I want to acquire? How well do I 
meet strangers? Am I awkward, embarrassed, resentful? Or enthusiastic, poised, 
confident? 
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- Emotions . What do I do with my emotions in interpersonal situations? Do I 
swallow^them? Or some of them? Do I wear ny emotions on my sleeve? Is it easy 
for others to judge what I am feeling? Am I moody? To what extent am T ruled by 
my emotions? Hoy. do I make my emotions public? How do I feel about being emo¬ 
tional in interpersonal situations? ftov perceptive an I with respect to the 
emotional sf'ts of others? How do I react to others when they are emotional? 
Khat emotions do I enjoy in others? Khat ones do I fear? What do I do v.hcn 
others keep their emotions to themselves. 

- I ntimacy . How intensive is ny interpersonal life? Do I actively pursue 
intimacy with others? Do I encourage others to get close to me? If so, how? 

Are there people with whom I would like to be more intimate? Are there people 
who will not allow me to be intimate with them? Khat does intimacy mean for 
me? Do J sec tJiat there are a variety of ways of being intimate with others? 

Khat kind of people are attracted to me? Khat forms of intimacy do I find 
most rewarding? most threatening? 

- Re jection and Alienation . Is loneliness ever a problem fer me? If so, how 
do"!handle it? Do others sec ne as lonely at times? If so, how do they react 
to ;ne? Khat do I do when I sec that others arc lonely? Ar I easily threatened 
by others? How do I react when I am threatened? Khat threatens me in inter¬ 
personal situations? Have I experienced rejection? How do I handle beinc 
ignored or left out or rejected? Do I ignore or reject others? Hoy: do I handle 
the problem of not wanting to relate to people who want to relate to me? 

- Interpersonal Influence . Khat demands do I place on mv friends and/or 
acquaintances? Am I manipulative in ny dealing with others? If so, with whom 
and how? Do others try to manipulate me? Kho and how? Khat demands do my 
friends place on me? Do I tell others explicitly what I expect from them or do 
I assume that they know what I want? Do I see that giving and receiving influ¬ 
ence can under certain conditions be proper and growthfu] in ny interpersonal 
life? If so, under what conditions? Am I either dominant or submissive in my 
relationships to others? When and under what conditions? 

- NLtualitv . Do I allow for give and take in my relations with others? Am I 
authoritarian or parental? Am I democratic? Am I laissez-faire? .Am I willing 
to conpronise? Do I take responsibility for what happens in ry relationships 
or do I "let things take their course"? Do I encourage mutuality in decision 
making? Do I encourage dialogue? Do I expect to be treated as an equal? Are 
my relationships mutual responsibilities? 

- Work Relationships . How do I get along in »ny work relationships? Do I treat 
people at work as people or as roles? Do I assert myself with my superiors 
(including teachers)? Am I understanding with my subordinates? Do I have 
prejudices toward people in certain "inferior" roles? .Am I overpersonal at 
work? M I a loner at work? 

- Values. Khat are my principal interpersonal values? Caring? Self-interest? 
Solid work relationships? lien; open to interpersonal growth am I? Khat am I 
willing to risk with others? In what areas am I not willing to risk? Do I 
allow ambiguity and uncertainty' in my interpersonal life? .Am I tolerant of ^ 
others whose opinions differ from mine? Khat are my prejudices? Am I willing 
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to change jnv own values, beliefs, and behaviors when, through my dealings with 
others, it "seens appropriate to do so? How rigid or flexible an I in ny rela¬ 
tionships with others? Do I seek out ways to grow with others? Do I share my 
values with others? Can I put my interpersonal relationships into perspective 
by putting then into the wider contexts of work, world conditions, etc.? 


These questions might leave you bewildered because there are too many 
of then, because you have not reflected ruch on then, or because they do not 
as!: the right questions for you. However, they do attempt to get at your 
characteristic ways of thinking and feeling about and interacting with other 
people: that is, they try to get at the dimensions of your interpersonal style. 
It is hardly necessary for you to answer all these questions ’"ight now, but it 
is important tc know what is meant by "interpersonal style.” 
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I. Who am I? 

1. Good/Bad A B C D 

2. Ccripassionate/Unfeeling 

3. Generous/Selfish 

4. Fesponsible/TJndependable 

5. Hardworking/Lazy 

6. Capable of personal decisions/ 

Indecisive 

7. Authentic/Phonev 

8. Involved m social concerns/ 

Uninvolved 

9. Interested in others/interested 
only in self 

10. Loyal/Disloyal 

11. Gifted/Ungifted 

12. Superior to most others/Inferior 

13. Ingelligent/Unintelligent 

14. Great in potential/Little potential 

15. In control of life/Out of control 
of life 

16. Good -looking/Ugly 

17. Lovable/Unlovable 

18. Many pleasing mannerisms/Few 

19. Grateful/Ungrateful 

20. Emotionally watm/Cold 

21. Deep/Superficial 

22. Interesting/Boring 

23. Active/rassive 

24. Consistent/Inconsistent 

25. Independent/Overly dependent 

26. Important to others/Unimportant 

27. Needed/Not needed 

28. Loved by many/Loved by few 

29. Supported by many/Supported by few 

30. My love wanted by many/ 

Wanted by few 

31» Valued highly by many/By few 

32. Valued for self/For what I can 
give 

33. Add much to group gatherings/ 

Add little 

34. Give much joy to others/Give 
little 

35. CooperativeAhicooperative 

II. Who are Other People? 

36. Essentially good/Bad 

37. Peaceful/Hostile 

38. Trustworthy/Suspicious 

39. Ready to help me/Disinterested 
in me 

40. Loving/Selfish 

41. Generous/Greedy 

42. Concerned about others/Only 
concerned about themselves 

43. Honest/Dishonest 

44. Compassionate/Unfeeling 

45. Loyal/Disloyal 
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A B C D E 

46. Grateful/Ungrateful 

47. Similar to me/Unlike me 

48. Responsible/Undependable 

49. Emotionally warm/Cold 

50. Lovable/Unlovable 

52. Collaborators /Competitors 

53. Balanced/Unbalanced 

54. Hurting and needy/In no pain 
and no need 

55. Authentic/Phoney 

III. What is Life? 

56. A pleasant experience/A strubble 

57. Injortant/Doesn't really matter 

58. Beautiful/Ugly 

59. An adventure/An endurance 
contest 

60. An education/A disillusionment 

61. Satisfying/Dissatisfying 

62. Challenging/Defeating 

63. Meaningful/Meaningless 

64. Too short/Too long 

65. Exciting/Boring 

66. A time for growing/For surviving 

67. Perpetually changing and new/ 

Sadly repetitious 

68. A time for giving/A time for 
getting 

69. I wouldn't miss it for anything/ 

Sorry I got into it 

70. Money is relatively unimportant/ 

Almost everything 

71. Tomorrows are eagerly awaited/ 

Dreaded 

72. Time is valuable/Worthless 

73. Old age is a mellow time/A sad 
time 

74. Suffering can be a time of growth/ 

An evil to be avoided 

75. Death is a beginning/A tragedy 

IV. What is the Physical World? 

76. Nature is beautiful/Unimpressive 

77. The physical world is important/ 

Unimportant 

78. The physical world is fascinating/ 

Dull 

79. I have great interest in 
geography-geology/'No interest 

80. Animal pets are very enjoyable/ 

A nuisance 

81. I enjoy gardens immensely/ 

Never notice them 

82. I have much interest in nature- 
related hobbies/No involvement 
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83. Solar system is mind-staggering/ 

Is irrelevant to me 

84. Archaeology excites great 
curiosity/Means nothing to roe 

85. Certain natural scenes are special 
to me/Have no sugbufucabce 

86. Ecology is a great concern/ 

Excites no interest 

87. The animal kingdom is 
interes t ing/1 rre levant 

88. Stars are breathtaking/Rarely 
notice them 

89. Nature walks are delightful/ 

Silly and boring 

90. Seasons are beautiful/A bother 
V. Who is God? 

91. A father-mother/A tyrant- 
taskmaster 

92. Unconditionally loving/ 

Conditionally loving 

93. Forgiving/Angry and unrelenting 

94. Interested in me/Not at all 
interested 

95. Near and close/Distant and 
detached 

96. Reassuring/Frightening 

97. Comforting/Upsetting 

98. Waim/Cold 

99. Understanding/Intolerant 

100. Affirming/Threatening 
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A Two-Phase Model 


This training program, then, has two phases. 

Phase I . Learning the Skills of Relationship-building: Risk and Trust 

A. The skills of self-presentation 

(1) Self-disclosure . Through a variety of exercises you will be trained 
in appropriate self-disclosure (as opposed to "secret-dropping" or exhibition 
ism or unproductive "keeping things to oneself"). Since your goal is to 
examine your interpersonal style, your disclosure should be related to and 
help you achieve this goal. 

(2) Concreteness . You will learn what concreteness in interpersonal 
dialogue consists of, and you will have the opportunity to practice being 
concrete with respect to your own experiences, feelings, and behaviors (as 
related to appropriate self-disclosure). The more concrete you are, the 
more immediate your interactions with others become. 

(3) The Expression of Feeling . Y'ou will learn hew to identify and 
express your feelings more carefully. This does not mean that you will be 
asked to ,l perform' r by engaging in emotional displays. Rather, you will begin 
to discover the place of emotion in your interpersonal dialogues. 

B. The skills of responding 

In Phase I you will also practice the skills that are correlated to the 
skills of self-presentation, that is, the skills of responding. When you 
reveal yourself, you expect to be understood. Therefore, you should also 
learn to actively exercise response skills. 

(1) .Accurate Empathy. You will be trained in the skill of accurate 
empathy, that is, the ability to respond actively and with understanding to 
those who disclose themselves. This is perhaps the most critical of all 
interpersonal skills. 

(2) Respect. It is assumed that you respect others, that respect is a 
value for you. Hcwever, in the group you will learn how this attitude can 
be comnunicated behaviorally. The moral quality of respect is lifeless un¬ 
less it is communicated behaviorally to the other. 


Phase II . Group-Specific Skills and the Skills of Challenge 

A. Learning how to challenge others responsibly 

Phase I helps you explore your interpersonal style from your own (inner) 
frame of reference. You begin to see more clearly how you act in interper¬ 
sonal situations and hew you feel about your interpersonal transactions. 
However, there are frames of reference other than your own. As others watch 
your style, they are in a position to give you feedback, to challenge you to 
explore your interpersonal behavior more carefully, and to help you place 
on yourself the demands for interpersonal growth to which you yourself are 
conmitted. New skills are needed by the participants in order to engage in 
this feedback and challenging process responsibly and growthfully. What are 
these skills? 
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(1) Confrontation . You lcam how to invite others to look at their 
behavior more carefully, especially in terms of discrepancies (what a person 
says versus what he actually does, for instance) and unused interpersonal 
strengths and resources. 

(2) Immediacy . This is direct ’you-me" talk. It refers to the skill of 
being able to examine with another person what is happening in the here-and- 
now of your relationship with him. It is a complex skill, for it involves, 
ordinarily, the ability to combine advanced accurate enpathy (your vision of 
what is happening in the relationship), sel f-disclosure (how you feel about 
this relationship), and confrontation (inviting the other to explore the 
potentialities and problems of the relationship). 

B. Group-specific skills 

Neither the skills of relationships-building nor the skills of chal¬ 
lenge, if learned in one-to-one interactions, necessarily generalize to a 
group situation. Therefore, all skills need to be practiced in the group 
itself. Learning how to use a variety of skills in a variety of combina¬ 
tions actively in the group is what is meant by the term "group-specific 
skills." What are some of these skills? 

(1) Responding actively . This means that when you are contacted direct¬ 
ly by someone else in the group you respond actively, that is, contribute 
actively to the dialogue. You are not in the group to be dealt with (this 
too is passive and makes you a '‘patient"). You are there to deal with your¬ 
self and your interpersonal style actively. Therefore, it does not make* any 
difference who initiates a dialogue. When dialogue takes place, both par¬ 
ticipants are actively responsible for it. 

(2) T aking initiative in the group . Since you have the task of trying 
to establish and develop a relationship with each of the other members of 
your group, it is not enough that you merely respond (even actively) when 
others contact you. It is also essential that you take the initiative to 
contact others without yourself first being contacted. It takes practice to 
feel at home with venturing out and initiating dialogue with another. What 
are these initiating or 'Venturing" skills"? 

(a) The use of primary-level accurate enyathv . When others talk, 
take pains to both listen and respond with accurate empathetic understanding 
(AE I). In Phase I you were "forced" to do this, for at times you were in the 
role of "respondent" in the practice sessions. Now you nust initiate this 
kind of response on your own. AE I is extremely important throughout the 
life of the group--it maintains an atmosphere of trust and support--and * 
individual members nust supply it spontaneously. 

(b) Self -disclosure . In Phase I you had to assume the role of "speak¬ 
er" at times and therefore had to disclose yourself. In Phase II, you nust 
reveal yourself appropriately without being requested to do so. Each group 
member has to ask himself continually: "What do I want to reveal about myself 
which will help me and others achieve the goals of this group?" 

(c) Owning the interactions of others . When two or more of the other 
members of the group are engaged in conversation, it is not enough just to 
listen well. Rather, when it is appropriate, you nust take the initiative to 
intervene ("own" their conversation), not by disrupting their dialogue with 
your own agenda, but by helping them to get where they are trying to go in their 
dialogue--helping, that is, by understanding (AE I), sharing your own experi¬ 
ence, giving your own reactions, offering new perspectives, confronting, etc. 

If you do this skillfully, you will contribute and not just interrupt. 
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(d) Challenging skills. In Phase II you use the skills of chal¬ 
lenge with discretion actively to help others see themselves from frames of 
reference other than their own inner frame of reference. The skill of im¬ 
mediacy becomes especially important, for through it you check to see what is 
happening in each of the relationships you are trying to develop ("Where do 
you and I stand as of now in my relationship with you?”). 

(e) Calling for feedback. Instead of waiting to get feedback from 
others, you can call on others to be your "consultantsThat is, ytw can 
ask others for confrontation, immediacy, and any other kind of interaction 
you feel would help you achieve your goals. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF GOALS 


Listed below are s number of behaviors that are essential to high- 
level human relating. Rate yourself on these behaviors, using the following 

scale. 

1/2 /3/4/5/6/7/B/9 _ 

very weak itoderalelv weak Adequate Moderately Very strong 

strong 

Note that a rating of 5 Deans that in a particular category you would 
consider yourself a resource person (if only minimally so) in a human 
relationship or a group, a giver in that category rather than just a re¬ 
ceiver. 


_ fcpcibj • 3 see the world through the eyes of others; I under¬ 
stand others because I can get inside the skin of others; I listen well 
to all the cues, both verbal and nonverbal, that the other enits and 1 
respond to these cues. 

_1 / 2/ 3/ 4/ S/ 6/ 7/ 8 / 9 

Very weak Moderately weak Adequate tfaderately Very strong 

strong 

_Shw tK respect: I express (and not just feel) in a variety 

of ways that I ar ’for'* others, that I respect the?.; I accept others even 
though I do not necessarily aporove what they do; I am an actively 
supportive person. 

1/2/3/4/5/6/7/f/P 
v ery weak Moderately weak Adequate Moderately Very strong 

strong 

_ Genuineness: I as genuine rather than phony in «y interactions; 

I do not hide behind roles or facades; others know where I stand; I a z 
eys^lf in py interactions. 

_ 1 / 2/ 3/ 4/ S/ 6/ 7/B/9 

Very weak Moderately weak Adequate Moderately Very strong 

strong 

_ Concreteness: I an not vague when I speak to others; I do 

not speak in generalities nor do I beat around the bush; I deal with con¬ 
crete experience and behavior when I talk; I me direct and specific. 

1 / 2/ 3/ 4/ S/ 6/ 7/ 8/ 9 
Very weak Moderately weak Adequate >fc>derate3y Very strong 

strong 
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_ Initiative: In ny relationships I act rather than just react; 

I gc out to contact others without waiting to be contacted: I ac spon¬ 
taneous I take initiative over a wide variety of ways of relating to 
others; when in a group I "own the interactions that take place between 
other nenbers and get involved in them. 

_1 _ /_ 1 / 3 _ / 4 _/_ S __/ 6 8 / _9_ 

Very weak Moderately we** Adequate Moderately Very strong 

strong 

_ Imediacy: I deal openly and directly with my relationships 

to others* I know where 1 stand with others and they know where they stand 
with r* because I deal with the relationship. 

1/2/3/4/S/6/7/8/9 
Very weak ’ioderately weak Adequate Moderately Very strong 

strong 

_ Self-dieclo&icre: I let others know the person inside ; I an 

not exhibitionistic, but I use self-disclosure to help establish sound 
relationships with others; I an open without being a 'secret-revealer' 
or a secret-searcher/ for I a» itsportant, not just try secrets. 

1/2/3/4/S/6/7/8/9 
Very wea) Moderately weak Adequate Moderately Very strong 

strong 

__ Feelings and (nations: I ac not afraid to deal directly with 

eootion, ny own ot other's; in ry relationships 1 allow ayself both to 
feel and give expression to what I feel; I expect others to do the same; 
but I do not "inflict ' »y emotions on others. 

« 

1/2/3/4/5/6/7/8/9 
Very weak Moderately weak Adequate Moderately Very strong 

strong * . 

_ Confrontation: I challenge others responsibly and with care; 

I use confrontation as a way of getting involved with others; I do not 
use confrontation to punish. 

1 / 2 / 3/4 / 5 / 6 / 7/ 8/ 9 
Very weak Moderately weak Adequate Moderately Very strong 

strong 

_ Self-exploration: l examine my lifestyle and behavior and 

want others to help ne do so; I respond to confrontation as non-defen- 
sively as possible; I ax open to changing ry behavior. I use confronta¬ 
tion as an opportunity for self-exploration. 

1/ 2/3/4/ S/ 6/7/ 6/9 

~ Very weak Moderately weak Adequate Moderately Very strong 

strong 
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INTER PERSONAL STYLE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Statements of Interpersonal Style 

1. a) I an shy. It takes the form of being afraid of meeting new people and 

of being afraid to reveal myself to the friends I do have. 

b) I am an outgoing person. I enjoy meeting new people and seek out 
opportunities to do so. 

2. a) I am not assertive enough. Others can run roughshod over ne and I 

just take it. 

b) I stand up for my rights pretty well. I am kind to others but I don’t 
let them manipulate me. 

3. a) I get angry very easily and let my anger spill out on others in ir¬ 

responsible ways. I think often my anger is linked to my not getting 
my own way. 

b) Although I become angry at times, I rarely lose control. When I’m angry 

I seek out others and try to settle what’s bothering me. 

4. a) I am a lazy person. I especially find it difficult to expend the kind 

of energy necessary to listen and to get involved with others. 

b) I am a very energetic person. I like listening to and getting involved 
with others. 

5. ?) I am somewhat fearful of persons of the opposite sex. This is especially 

true if I get the feeling they want some kind of intimacy with me. I 

get nervous and tongue-tied. 

b) I get along very well with persons of the opposite sex. I regard them 
as persons, not objects, and I can relate with them at different levels, 
ranging from ’’casual” to ’’good friends" to ’’intimate.” 

6. a) I am a rather insensitive person. I find it hard to know what others 

are feeling. I am the bull-in-a-china-shop type. 

b) I usually am aware of what others are feeling. Often I find myself ex¬ 
periencing something of the same emotion as someone else, just by 
listening to them. 

7. a) I am overly controlled. I do not let my emotions show at all, if pos w 

sible. Sometimes I don’t want them to shew even to myself. 

b) I express my emotions well. I don’t dump them on others but I don’t try 

to hide them either. Others usually know 1 what I am feeling. 

8. a) I like to control others, but I like to do so in subtle ways. I want 

to stay in charge of interpersonal situations at all times. 

b) There is a great deal of mutuality in my relationships. I don’t let 

others control me; neither do I desire to stay in charge of interpersonal 
situations. There is a lot of give-and-take in my relationships. 

9. a) I have a need to be liked by others. I seldom do anything that would 

offend others because I have a need to be seen as a good guy. 

b) Whether or not I am liked by others is important to me, but it doesn’t 
get in the way of my doing what I think is right for roe. I don’t like 
to offend others, but I don’t worry about getting others 1 approval. 
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10. a) I never stop to examine my own values. I think I hold some conflicting 

values. I am not ever, sure whether I am interested in relating deeply 
with others. 

b) I frequently examine my own value system, and when I find myself holding 
conflicting values, I try to straighten things out, to determine my 
priorities. For instance, relating well with others is very uiportant 
to me. 

11. a) I feel almost compelled to help others. I get nervous when I am not 

engaged in helping. People with problems are almost necessary for me. 

b) When I help others, it's for them, not me. I suppose I get some personal 
satisfaction out of being altruistic, but I don't thrive on other 
people's problems. 

12. a) I am very sensitive, easily hurt. I send out messages to others which 

say: ”Be careful of me.” 

b) I'm an easy-going person in the sense that I'm not over-sensitive to be¬ 
ing hurt. I roll with the punches pretty well; I can laugh at myself. 
Others know that they can be loose when they're a round me. 

13. a) I am a counterdependent person. I always have to show others that I am 

free an2 an individual in my own right. I find it difficult to get 
along with others, particularly those in authority. 

b) I am an interdependent person. While being an individual in my own right 
is a value for me, it is also very important for me to allow others to 
influence me. My friends and I influence each other because we want to. 

14. a) I am an overly anxious person, especially in interpersonal situations. 

But I do not knew' why I am like that. 

b) I am a relaxed person. Although I do get anxious at times, being relaxed 
in interpersonal situations is more characteristic of me. 

15. a) I am, at least relatively, a colorless, uninteresting person. I am 

bored with myself at times and assume that others are bored with me. 

b) I am a colorful, interesting, dynamic person. Others enjoy my presence. 

I add life and excitement at gatherings, and I like this part of 
myself very much. 

16. a) I take too many irresponsible risks in interpersonal situations. I am 

rash and impulsive. I lack adequate self-control. 

b) I risk myself to some degree in interpersonal situations. The risks I 
take, however, are not foolish or irresponsible. I exhibit adequate 
self-control. 

17. a) I am stubborn and pig-headed. I am very opinionated and am ready to 

argue with almost anyone on anything. This puts people off. 

b) I have an open mind. While I have ideas of my own, I don't go around 
looking for arguments; nor do I stick rigidly by my opinions in the face 
of other, perhaps more reasonable, views. I enjoy sharing views with 
others. 
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18. a) I am somewhat sneaky and devious in ny relationships with others. I seduce 

people in various ways (not necessarily sexual) by my charm. I get them 
to do what I want. 

b) I am forthright and direct in my relationships with others. If I want 
something from them, I say that to them, as plainly as possible. I'm not 
sneaky or seductive. 

19. a) I am selfish and lazy, especially when it cones to responding to others. 

I put my own needs above the needs of others. 

b) I am capable of self-sacrifice and discipline without becoming a martyr. 

I can put the needs of others ahead of my comfort. 

20. a) I feel socially inept at times. I do not do the rifcht, the hunan, thing 

at the right time. For instance, I do not notice when others are suffer¬ 
ing, and as a result I seem to be callous. 

b) I am socially adept most of the time. I'm sensitive to what those around 
me are feeling, and I usually respond to their feelings in a hunan way. 

21. a) There is a degree of loneliness in my life. I do not think that others 

like me. I spend a great deal of time feeling sorry for myself. 

b) I'm a pretty secure person. Occasionally I experience loneliness, but 
when I dc, I'm able to keep things in their proper perspective. I seldom 
start feeling sorry for myself, or think that everyone dislikes me. 

22. a) I am stingy, with money and with time. I do not want to share what I have. 

b) I am a generous person. I like to share what I have with others--time, 
possessions, happiness, sorrow--and I like to receive what others have 
to share with me. 

25. a) I feel a bit out of it, for I believe that I am inexperienced and somewhat 
naive. When others talk about their experiences I feel apprehensive or 
left out or find it hard to get a feeling for what they mean. I have 
lived too sheltered a life. 

b) I am a talented person. I've been around, I'm socially aware, and I'm 
competent. I rarely get embarrassed when others talk about their ex¬ 
periences, for I know that I too have experiences worth disclosing. 

24. a) I am somewhat of a coward. I find it hard to stand up for my convictions 

even when I am opposed slightly. It is easy to get me to retreat. 

b) I'm a courageous individual who is unafraid when it comes to asserting 
himself. My beliefs and values keep me confronting myself, so I'm not 
"at sea” when others question my actions or views. 

25. a) I find it hard to face conflict, either between myself and someone else 

or even when others are in conflict. I get scared. I run from it. I 
am more or less a peace-at-any-price person. 

b) I have a lot of determination when it comes to working things out. I 
don't back cut when it seems that conflict is inevitable. I don't like 
to avoid heavy issues, and I don't like to pretend that they don't exist. 

26. a) When I am confronted, even legitimately and responsibly, I tend to attack 

my confrenter and to respond in other defensive ways. 

b) When I am confronted, my tendency is to listen to what the other has to 
say, think about the validity of what he has said (from both my and his 
frame of reference), and to respond nondefensively. 


This list is not exhaustive. It is meant to help stimulate your thinking about 
yourself in ways related to the goals of training. 
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Exercise in Self-disclosure 

1. People who love me . . . 

2. One thing I really like about myself is . . . 

3. I dislike people who . . . 

4. Wien people ignore me . . . 

5. The way I express ny generosity to others is . . . 

6. When someone praises me , . . 

7. When I relate to people, I . . * 

8. When someone I do not like likes me . . . 

9. Those who really know me . . . 

10. When I let someone know sonething about my shadow side . . . 

11. My mother . . . 

12. moods . . . 

13. I am at my best with people when . . . 

14. When I am in a group of strangers . . . 

15. I feel lonely when . , . 

16. I envy , . . 

17. When someone is affectionate with me . . . 

18. When I take a good look at my interpersonal life . . . 

19. The way I handle jealousy is . . . 

20. I think I have hurt others by . . . 

21. Those who don't know me well . . . 

22. My brother . . . 

23. The person who kncws me best . . . 

24. An important interpersonal value for me is . . . 

25. What I am really looking for in my relationships is , . . 

26. I get hurt when . . . 

27. I daydream about . . . 

28. My family . . . 

29. When someone confronts nc . . . 

30. I am at ny best with people when . . . 

31. What I feel most guilty about in ny relationships with others is . . . 

32. I like people i&o . . . 

33. When someone gets angry with me . . • 

34. My sister . . . 

35. Few people knw that I . . . 
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36. When I think about intimacy, I think of . . . 

37. When I meet someone who is very assertive . . . 

38. When someone gets to know the best in me . . . 

39. When I'a not around, my friends . . . 

40. Most people think that I . . . 

41. One thing I really dislike about myself is . . . 

42. When I an with a group of my friends , . ♦ 

43. I get angry with another when . . . 

44. What I distrust is . . . 

45. One thing that makes me nervous in interpersonal situations is . . . 

46. When I really feel good about myself . . . 

47. When others put me down . . . 

48. In relating to others, I get a big lift when . . . 

49. As regards relating to others, this year I learned that . . . 

50. When I like someone who does not feel the same way about me . . . 

51. I feel awkward with others when . . . 

52. When others get parental with me . . . 
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TIME CHART 


TIM* CKA&T 


In Ih* tp*c« below H|ure owl the tppioiimM* number ol houn in • 14 hour period you uwtlly devote to the 
ecrinty titled. _ 



How 1 usually 
•pend my lime 

Howl would 
like to spend 
my tune tomorrow 

Hn. Mtm. 

Hn Miru 

A. Steeping 



i. Haying any kmd 
of recreational 
activity wch as 
ipom, T V., movies, 
wading, camping . . . 



C Eating 



0 Personal Needs 
•eihing, thoppmg, 

U’jnory, dental/ 
donor vfcrtj, home 
and car care, and 
exercises . . . 



E. family Sharing 



f. Helping Others 

Volunteer work . . . 


: 

C. Studying 

f -■ ' L ■■ 1 

I 

H. Working: for 
n»oney . . . 



1. Prayer and 

Reflection 

Community worship 
and private prayer 


i 
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EXERCISE IN CONCRETENESS 
exercises in caxprreress 


Speaking Concretely •bout Experiences, Behaviors, and Feelings Together 

In the following exercise you are asked to ’put it all together,*' 
that is, to speak concretely about yourself, your interpersonal style, 
your experience in the training group by statements which include 
experiences, behaviors, and feelings. Study the following examples. 


Example I. 

Vague statement : ^Everything seems to be going wrong. 1 ’ 

Turning a vague stater-ent into a concrete one : ,r, hen the group first 
started, I was eager and opt ini Stic. 1 was very active, I threw myself 
into the task of getting to know you. I contacted you a lot. I’ve had 
every intention of giving myself completely to establishing relation¬ 
ships. Then last week I was jimsped on for being honest about my feel¬ 
ings toward Jack. I told you, Jack, that I think that you are running 
away from your feelings, and everybody rushed to defend you. 1^ felt 
attacked. 1 haven't said much this week. I T r sitting here on edge, 
feeling something like an outcast. I want to get back in. * 


Example 2. 

Vague statement : f Td like to hit it off better with you. ; ’ 

Turning a vague statement into a concrete one : ”1 like you. That's ry 
first reaction. You seen intelligent and sensitive, and that attracts 
me. Right nor T**n doing something I don't ordinarily do. Usually 
when I like someone, I play it cool, hold back, find out whether it's 
going to be mutual or not. Tith you I'm making myself vulnerable. You 
contact me in the group, give me feedback. You see-' interested in me. 

I think Id like you to be more interested, and somehow I feel rejection 
lurking in the background. I see you as not being sure how you rant to 
relate to ne.* 


Directions : Mow write out three examples which relate to your inter¬ 
personal style and/or your experience in the group. First of all, 
identify in each of the examples above, the feelings, the experiences, 
and the behaviors. Then make sure that your statements contain all 
three. Be as specific as you can. See yourself actually talking to 
your fellow group members or some individual member. 
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DEGREE OF RISK 


Degrees of Risk in the Expression of Feelings rad Baotion by Genurd Egan 


Let us start this section with an exercise. 

Exercise #_: Rating risk-taking in the expression of emotion 

Rate the risk taken in expressing feelings and emotions in the following cases. 
Rate by rank ordering, that is, indicate by the number 1 the least risky ocpres - 
sion of emotion and by 8 the most risky expression of emotion. 

The situation: Bill and Sandra are talking to each other: 

Rating 


a. Sandra: ,r Last week I got very angry at you when you were poking fun 
at me at the dance in front of the crowd. Maybe I didn't shew it, but I was 
steaming inside.” 

b. Bill: 'This morning Ken could have bitten through a nail. He was 
late for class and driving like mad when the bridge over the river went 05 ) and 
stayed up for ten minutes. Ken felt like smashing his car right into it he was 
so furious.” 


c. Sandra: ”Nhen Sam brought me flowers last week for my birthday, I 
was near tears. I'm not sure I've ever felt so warm toward anyone.” 

d. _ Bill: "John is really suspicious about Helen. He feels that she 
is manipulating him rather than dealing directly with him.” 

e. Sandra: "I'm annoyed by the whole tone of the dorm regulations. 
Most of the rules assume we are children in need of constant supervision.” 

f. Bill: ”1 care a lot about you, but I guess I’m fearful that you 
don't feel the same way about me.” 

g. Sandra: "Peter felt that Sam, for all practical purposes, rejected 
him when he decided to quit the group.” 

h. Bill: ”1 feel relieved because my father has relented and is will¬ 
ing to see me tonight." 

After reading the following section, check your answers. 


What principles can be used to gauge the degree of risk involved in revealing 
feelings in any given situation? Johnson (1972) suggests that is a hierarchy of 
risk related to hew directly emotions are expressed, that is, risk is related to 
iaaediacy of space, time, and object (person or thing). 

- Are the feelings about a thing (more distant) or a person (more ianediate)? 

- If the feelings are about a person, is the person absent (more distant) or 
present (more immediate) ? 

- Are the feelings past (more distant) or are they being felt right new (more 
^mediate)? 
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• Are the feelings expressed those of soneane else (aore distant) or are they 
the feelings of the speaker (more i*aediate)? 

Che possible hierarchy, then is the following (from least to most risky): 

1. Another person’s feelings, past tense, about things: "Kathy was furiais 

yesterday tfien she got a flat tire." The risk here is quite small because 
the ’^distance" is great. 

2. My feelings, present tense, about things." "I feel bad because I have not 

been able to find a suitable apartment to rent." TV) elements of immediacy 
are added (first person, present tense), but it is still about ft things" 
and therefore safe. 

3. Another person’s reelings ; past tense, about a third person , both persons 

being absent: ’Carl felt resentment for Mary last week when she told him 
that she didn't want to go to the dance with hi*:.." lotions about people 
are usually less safe than motions about things. However, the other 
elements make this a fairly safe expression. 

4. Another person’s feelings, present tense, about a third person, both 

*\ 2 ing absent: "Sue is very upset with Tom because he hasn’t called at 
all this week." 

5. My feelings, past tense, about a third person, who is absent: "I felt a 

real surge of affection for John yesterda} when he encouraged me in my 
volunteer work." It is usually riskier to speak of your own feelings 
rather than those of others. 

6 . My feelings, present tense, about a third person, who is absent: "I really 

love Jane, but I’m afraid to tell her so." 

7. My feelings, past tense, about you (expressed directly to you): "I 

resented your silence in the group last week." 

8 . My feelings, present tense, about you (expressed directly to you): "I 

care about you, but your silence right now is annoying me." The risk 
here is the greatest because the "distance" is the least. Dealing with 
my feelings for you in the here-and-now of our interaction is called 
"immediacy" and will be treated more fully in Phase II. 

No doubt, this hierarchy' could be expanded to include other elements (e.g., 
positive versus negative feelings) and there might be individual differences in 
its application, but the point is not to create an argument but to make you aware 
of the circumstances which make emotion more difficult to express. The hierarchy 
is complete enough to be used to score your responses to the exercise beginning 
this section. Using the principles outlined above, the rank ordering should be: 
a-7, b-1, c-S, d-4, e-2, f-8, g-3, h-6. 
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EXPANDING ONE’S FACILITY IN EXPRESSING FEELINGS 

EXERCISES IN THE EXJKESSION OF FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS By Gerard Egan 


Exercise 14 : Expanding one’s facility in expressing feelings and emotions. 

Feelings and emotions can be expressed in l variety of ways. by single words: 

I feel good. 

I'm angry. 

I feel caught. 

I feel abandoned. 

I’m depressed. 

I’m delighted. 

By phrases (idiomatic, idiosyncratic, descriptive, metaphorical): 

I’m out of sorts. 

I've got my back against the wall. 

I'm sitting on top of the world. 

I'm down in the dumps. 

Through the implications of experiential and behavioral statements: 

Experiential statements (what is happening to me): 

I feel like I'm being dumped on. 

I feel she loves me, 

I feel I'm being scrutinized, evaluated, and stereotyped. 

I feel he cares. 

Behavioral statements (what action I feel like taking): 

I feel like giving up. 

I feel like higging you. 

I feel like telling them off. 

I feel like singing and dancing through the streets. 

Note that feelings and emotions are expressed through implication (and therefore 
not indirectly) in experiential and behavioral statements, 

I feel bad because I'm being draped on. 

"I feel bad" is, in a sense, more direct; that is, it describes the primary 
emotional state directly. However, experiential and behavioral statements of 
emotion are often more colorful and dramatic and therefore, in their own way, 
more direct than mere statements of primary emotions. Experiential and 
behavioral statements of emotion often refer, in word-economical ways, to both 
feeling and content. Therefore in the statement 

"I feel she loves me" 


the implication is 

"I feel great" (primary emotional state) 

"because I think she loves me" (content—that is, experience 

underlying the feeling.) 

The purpose of this exercise is to help you expand the ways in which you 
express feelings and emotions. 
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A wise variety of affective states are listed below. You are to express 
than in all four of the ways indicated above. In the first part of the exercise, 
you will be given an example in each affective category. Then you will do one 
of your own. 

1. Joy 

Single word: I'm happy. 

Phrase: I’m on cloud nine. 

Experiential statement: I feel he likes my work. 

Behavioral statement: I feel like going out to dinner to celebrate. 

New do one of your own in the same category: joy 

Single word:_ 

Phrase: _ 

Experiential statement: _ 

Behavioral statement: 


2. Anger 

Single word: I’m annoyed. 

Phrase: I'm out of sorts. 

Experiential statement: I feel I'm getting a raw deal. 
Behavioral statement: I feel like telling them off. 

Now do one of your own in the same category: anger 

Single word: _ 

Phrase: _ 

Experiential statement:_ 

Behavioral statement: _ 


3. Anxiety 

Single word: I'm nervous, 

Hirase: I’m on pins and needles. 

Experiential statement: I feel he's scrutinizing and judging me. 
Behavioral statement: I feel like jumping out of my skin. 

Single word: _ 

Phrase:_ 

Experiential statement: _ 

Behavioral statement: 


4. Shame, embarrassment 

Single word: I feel jnaked. 

Phrase: I feel like two cents. 

Experiential statement: I feel like I've been unmasked. 
Behavioral statement: I feel like crawling under a rock. 

Single word:_ 

Phrase: _ 

Experiential statement: _ 

Behavioral statement: 
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COMMOM MISTAKES IN ACTIVE LISTENING 


The following exercise deals with some of the common mistakes people make 
when responding to another person. These faults or mistakes consist, in effect, 
of poor execution of primary-level accurate enpathy. Before you do the exercise 
itself, let v s review briefly what some of these anon mistakes are: 

responses that ia^>ly condescension or manipulation 
unsolicited advice-giving 

prenature use of advanced-level accurate empathy 

responses that indicate rejection or disrespect 

premature confrontation 

patronizing or placating responses 

inaccurate primary-level empathy 

langwindedness 

cliches 

incomplete or inadequate responses (such as ,, uh-huh") 

responses that ignore what the person said 

use of closed, in a p pr opriate or irrelevant questions 

use of in a ppropriate warmth or sympathy 

judgmental remarks 

pairing or side-taking 

premature or unfounded use of insrediacy 

defensive responses 

Directions 


Below are a number of statements made by various group members, followed by 
a number of possible responses. 

a. First, if the response is good—that is, if it is primary-level accurate 
empathy--give it a plus («) sign. However, if it is an inadequate of poor 
response, give it a minus (-) sign. 

b. Second, if for any reason you give the response a minus (-), indicate briefly 
why it is poor or inadequate (disrespect, premature confrontation, defensiveness, 
judgmentalness, condescension, and so on). A response may be poor for more than 
one reason. Make your reasons as specific as possible. 

Study the example below and then move immediately to the exercise. 


Example 

Group Member A: I have high expectations of this group. I think we*ve devel¬ 
oped a pretty good level of trust among ourselves, and Pd like to start taking 
greater risks. The longer Pm here the more desire I have to learn as nuch as 
possible about myself. I want you to help me do this, and I want to do the 
same for you. 

a. (-) Hey, I wish you wouldn't speak for me. Pm not at all sure that my 
expectations are the same as yours. I think you 're being pretty 
idealistic. 

Reason: defensive, judgmental, accusatory _ 
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b. (♦) Your enthusiasm is growing. There are a lot of resources here, and 

you’d like to take advantage of them. 

Reason: (none because it is a plus) __ 

c. (-) Do you think iE^re ready to do^tlus sort of thing? 

Reason: inappropriate, closed question; vague __ 

d. (-) Now,“John,'you*ve always been a good member, very eageF; I appreciate 

your eagerness very much, but festina lente, as the Romans said-- 
"make haste slowly/* 

Reason: condescending, parental, advice-giving _ _ 

e. (♦) Your entliusiam's inrectious, John--at least for me. I think that I, 

coward that I am, am ready for a bit more risk wyself. 

Reason: (none because it is a plus) _ 


1. I didn't feel right barging in on Paul and Marie’s conversation, so I waited 
until I thought they were finished. I keep thinking that people will get angry 
if I interrupt. It may be the wrong way to be, but I don’t interrupt people 
outside the group, and it’s hard for me to think that it’s okay here. 

a. ( ) It seems that you’re afraid of being rejected if you interrupt. And 
rejection really hurts you, because you don’t see yourself as a 
worthwhile person. 

Reason: 


b. ( ) I think that’s pretty unfair of you, since you don’t give Paul and 

Marie much credit. 

Reason: _ 

c. ( ) Peter, you know the contract here. What you call "barging in" is merely 

"owning" one of the interactions, I knew you’re timid, but I think 
you should push in anyway. 

Reason: _ 

d. ( ) Direct "owning" of another conversation just doesn’t seem right to 

you--so it's really hard for you to move in. 

Reason: 


2 . I think my skill level has improved significantly within the last two or three 
weeks. I’m able to express my feelings nuch more openly and honestly, and 
feeling more confident has helped me to become less defensive. 

a. ( ) You feel half-finished because you haven't been able to lick your 

defensiveness completely. 

Reason: _ 

b. ( ) Yeah, I can see that. 

Reason: _ 

c. ( ) How have you managed to become less defensive? 

Reason: _ 

d. ( ) I knew your skills are proving, but I can’t say that I see you as 

less defensive. 

Reason: 
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COMMISSIONING COVENANT SHEET 

DIOCESE OF ORLANDO 

Catechetical Peer Ministry Program 

CATECHETICAL PEER MINISTRY PROGRAM 


COVENANT 



As a member of the Catechetical Peer !iinistry Program of the Diocese of 

Orlando from __Parish, I agree to the 

following: 

Primarily - Patricigation and Sharing 

To become more present to the Lord active in my lif* by 

a) involvement in personal and communal prayer experience 

b) participation in the sacramental life of the Church 

c) to meet with my Spiritual Director as often as mutually agreed 
upon. 

To explore the possibility of youth ministries in my personal and parish 
life. 


SIGNS) 


Participant 


Diocesan Representative 
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COMMISSIONING MASS 

DIOCESE OF ORLANDO 

Catechetical Peer Ministry Program 

Commissioning Mass 



November 26,1976 
7:30 P.M. 


St. Andrew Church 
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Dear Parents and Friends: 


On behalf of the Core Team of the Office of Education, I 
wish to extend a warm welcome to the Commissioning Cere¬ 
mony for the Youth Ministers of the Diocese of Orlando. It 
is without doubt a mark of maturity when a Church can recog¬ 
nize and celebrate the gifts that all the members possess. 
These gifts and talents are in the candidates because you 
who are parents and friends began this work long ago. 

I wish to express my heartfelt thanks for your willingness 
to share your sons' and daughters' and friends' talents 
with the people of the Diocese of Orlando. Truly this 
evening we have something to celebrate. 


& 


In Christ, 


Father Edward J. McCarthy 
Director of Young Adult 
and Youth Ministries 
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Concelebrants of Mass:* 

Bishop Thomas Grady 

Rev. David Acker, Associate, St. Joseph 

Rev. Anthony Bluett, Associate, Blessed Trinity 

Rev. John Bluett, Pastor, St. Margaret Mary 

Rev. Mark Christopher, Associate, St. James 

Rev. Arthur Dunnigan, Pastor, St. Thomas Aquinas 

Rev. William Ennis, Pastor, All Souls 

Rev. Bob Fucheck, Associate, St. Mary Magdalen 

Rev. Leo Fullenkaap, Pastor, Nativity 

Rev. Robert Kurber, Pastor, St. Andrew 

Rev. Jim Martinez, Pastor, St. Augustine 

Rev. John Meagher, Associate, St. Augustine 

Rev. Martin Mulqueen, Associate, St. Charles 

Rev. David Page, Pastor, St. James 

Rev. Richard Steinkamp, Pastor, St. Charles 

Deacon: Rev. Jim Pagni, St. James 

Commentator: Ms. Jean Cruttenden, Office of Education 
First Reader: Mr. Frank Corso 
Second Reader: Mrs. Gloria Bartlett 
Homilist: Bishop Thomas Grady 

Music: Andrea Arsenault, St. Charles, Guitar and Singer 
Gail Brouchet, Koly Trinity, Flute 
Tim Dyksinski, St. Mary Magdalen, Organ and Cantor 
Life Unlimited, Singers 
Rob Smith, St. Mary Magdalen, Trumpet 
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PEER MINISTRY COWISSIONING MASS 

November 26, 1976 
St. Andrews - 7:30 p.m. 


Introduction: Michael Quoist: Prayers 121-123 (two readers, 
background flute and recorder) 

Entrance: Trumpet Fanfare - Mauret 

Entrance Hymn: People and Choir - All People That on Earth 

Do Dwell 

All people that on earth do dwell. 

Sing to the Lord with Cheerful voice; 

Him serve with mirth, his praise forthtell. 

Come ye before him, and rejoice. 

Know that the Lord is God indeed; 

Without our aid he did us make; 

We are his folk, he doth us feed. 

And for his sheep he doth us take. 

0 enter then his gates with praise; 

Approach with joy his courts unto; 

Praise, laud, and bless his Name always. 

For it is seemly so to do. 

For why? the Lord our God is good: 

His mercy is forever sure; 

His truth at all times firmly stood. 

And shall from age to age endure. 

To Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 

The God whom heaven and earth adore, 

From men and from the angel host 
Be praise and glory ever more. Amen. 
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Greeting: B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 


In the name of the Father and of the Son and 

of the Holy Spirit 

Amen 

Send forth your Spirit. 

And renew the face of the earth. 

No one can say Jesus is Lord 
Except in the Holy Spirit 
There are different gifts 
But the same Spirit. 

There are different ministries 
But the same Lord 

The body is one and has many members 
But all the members are one body. 

May the grace of Our Lord and the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit be with you all 
And also with you. 


Penetential Rite : You have called us to service from our 

baptism—and we have at times failed to respond- 
Lord Have Mercy. 

You have showered your grace upon us--and 
we have faintly acknowledged your presence in 
our lives—Christ Have Mercy. 

You have been with us in your Spirit — 
and we have been slow to receive him into 
our hearts—Lord Have Mercy. 


Gloria 


First Reading : Hebrews 10:19-25 - Mr. Frank Corso 

Response : Reprinted by permission Words and Music by 

Terrye Coe1ho 

Father, I adore you, lay my life before you. 

How I love you. 

Jesus, I adore you, lay my life before you, 

How I love you. 

Spirit, I adore you, lay my life before you 
How I love you. 


c 1972 Terry Coelho all 
rights administered by 
Maranatha Music. Used by 
permission. 
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Second Reading : Ephesions 3:7-21 - Gloria Bartlett 
A11e1uia : Sung, repeat after Cantor 
Gospel : Luke 9: 23-36, S7-62 
Homily : Bishop Thomas Grady 

Commissioning Rite : Bishop is seated. Ms. Jean Cruttenden 
is Commentator. 


The Call: Commentator - Let those who are called to be youth 
ministers in the Church come forward. 

Bishop: You have been called to serve the Church and its 

youth with your gifts and talents; and you have 
generously responded to our Call. We are grateful 
for your willingness to collaborate in the ministry 
of the Church. 


(To Congregation) I ask all of you here present: 
Do you as the community of faith accept these 
servants, the candidates for youth ministry, and 
do you authorize them to serve the Lord and us in 
the ways? 

People: Signify approval by applause. 


Candidates kneel 


Bishop stretches his hands over them (with priests) and says: 

We who celebrate your everliving, everpresent Spirit, 

God, and who desire nothing more than to be led by your 
Spirit and to talk in your Spirit ask your grace and 
loving kindness for these servants, and for the com¬ 
munities whose life they pledge to serve. Help us to 
make the faith life of these communities true experiences 
of refreshment and strength, of inspiration and sharing, 
for all your people, that we may better serve you in the 
service of the world. Through Christ our Lord. 

A11: Amen 
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Candidates stand 


Bishop: Sisters and brothers, the community calls you to 

its service, to teach and instruct in faith and 
prayer and example, and to announce the good news 
of Jesus Christ to its youth. Will you accept this 
ministry and responsibility? 

Candidates: We will accept it. (candidates two by two wash 
their hands and dry them before entering sanctuary) 
At the washing each candidate says, "Wash me from 
my iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin.” 

Music: Spirit of God by Deiss „ 

The Spirit of God rests upon me, 

The Spirit of God consecrates me, 

The Spirit of God bids me go forth to 
Proclaim his peace, his joy. 

Song by Life Unlimited 

Candidates then move to kneel, one by one, before the bishop 
who is seated. The bishop presents each candidate with a lit 
candle and says. 

Bishop: Receive again the light of Christ, may He strengthen 
you inwardly through the working of his Spirit. Amen. 

Placing cross over head of candidate says. May 
Christ dwell in your heart through faith, and may 
love be the root and foundation of your life. 

Candidate: Amen 

Bishop: Peace be with you. 

Candidate: Shakes hands with Bishop and says: And also with 
you. 

Offertory : Instrumental 

Bring up on procession Altar covering. Corporal, Basket of 
filberts. Basket of flowers. Candles, Bread and wine. 
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Song : Life Unlimited 
Preface : Holy Spirit II 

Holy, Holy, Holy : Sung by people and choir - repeat after 

Cantor 

Eucharistic Prayer III 


Acclamation : Father, I adore you, lay my life before you, 

How I love you. 

Jesus, I adore you, lay my life before you. 
How I love you. 

Spirit, I adore you, lay my life before you, 
How I love you. 

Amen 

Our Father : Janet Meade's sung by Andrea Arsenault 
Sign of Peace 

Lamb of God : Sung by congregation 

Companion under both Species : Song - Life Unlimited 

Meditation Song - In My Name by Tim Dyksinski and 
Andrea Arsenault 

Prayer over the People : May God bless you with every good 
gift from on high. A®en. 

May he keep you pure and holy in his sight at all 
times. Amen. 

May he bestow the riches of his grace upon you, 
bring you the good news of salvation and always 
fill you with love for all men. Amen. 

And May God bless you in the of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. Amen 

Recessional Song : Pass It On 

Psalm 19 : The Heavens Declare the Glory of God by Marcello 
(organ and trumpet) 
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